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SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1957 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. @. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarmman. The committee will come to order. 

One year ago last Friday the Italian luxury liner Andrea Doria 
sank off Nantucket Island after collision with the Swedish passenger 
ship Stockholm on the previous night, July 25, 1956. 

This shocking catastrophe involved 2 popular passenger ships 

carrying nearly "2,400 persons, many of them Americans. Fifty per- 
sons lost their lives s, and many others were severely injured. 

That this collision could occur and that such disastrous results 
should follow raised serious questions as to the adequacy of existing 
passenger-vessel construction standards; the adequacy of navigation 
and warning devices presently in use, including radar; and the need 
for a complete review and possible revision of existing international 
conventions for safety of life at sea. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 653, adopted by the House in the 
closing hours of the session last, year, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries was directed to conduct thorough studies and 
investigations relating to all matters involving safety of life at sea, 
including those just mentioned, and to make such inquiry as possible 
into the facts and circumstances surrounding the collision between 
the motor vessel Stockholm and steamship Andrea Doria. 

The committee was fortunate in securing the services of four of the 
leading American experts on maritime safety to make a technical 
analysis of these problems and report their findings and recommenda- 
tions to the committee. Their able and thorough report, House Re- 
port No. 2969, was filed in the House on January 3, 1957. 

In recognition of the fact that these two vessels were flying the 
flags of friendly foreign nations and the collision occurred beyond 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, the committee de- 
liberately avoided taking any hasty action which might unfairly 
prejudice the substantial rights of the shipowners and the many 
others who had claims that would and should receive consideration in 
the courts. We did not feel that it was our place to determine ques- 
tions of liability as between the two ill-fated ships. Nevertheless, the 
committee’s special staff was directed to analyze all the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the collision, using all available sources of 
information. 

The staff report concluded that the increasing speed of ocean ship- 
ping augments the hazards of navigation by increasing not only the 
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possibilities of collision under current practices, but the severity of 
the damage to the ships involved. 

Seven positive recommendations were made calling for early action 
to accomplish the following: 

(1) Greater observance of the recognized routes across the North 
Atlantic. 

(2) Reevaluation of the standards of subdivision, damage sta- 
bility, and ballasting, with the view to the development of realistic 
provisions for international adoption. 

(3) Adequate training for deck officers; including a requirement 
for certification of such officers as radar observers. 

(4) Installation of bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic com- 
munication. 

(5) A system of continuing and comprehensive studies by Federal 
agencies of radio communications in distress cases. 

(6) The establishment of a mechanism for coordination in the 
study, development, and application of radio and electronic devices 
and systems. 

(7) Effective provisions for the application of regulation 20 of 
chapter I of the 1948 Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, par- 
ticularly the principle laid down for the dissemination of lessons from 

casualties. 

In January I directed letters to the Government agencies concerned 
with merchant marine safety matters covered by the staff report and 
requested that they make a thorough study of the report and advise 
the committee. 

The purpose of this hearing today is to hear from representatives 
of the Government agencies and learn the present st: ei of their 
review of the lessons raised by the Andrea Doria-Stockholm collision, 
and progress toward a new international convention on merchant 
marine safety. 

‘he first witness this morning is Capt. R. T. Merrill, Office of Trans- 
port and Communications, De partment of State. 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. R. T. MERRILL AND WARREN H. McKENNEY, 
SHIPPING DIVISION, OFFICE OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Captain Merrm. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. T. Merrill. I am 
Chief of the Shipping Division of the Department of State and I am 
accompanied by Mr. Warren H. McKenney of the Shipping Division 
staff who has been especially handling the details of recommendation 


7. The report of the Department of State is contained in a letter ad- 
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dressed to you, sir, and dated July 29. If I may, I will read that. 
DeaR Mr. BoNNER: On January 17, 1957, you transmitted to the Department 
a copy of House Report No. 2969, 84th Congress, 2d session. This report con- 
tains the findings and recommendations of the special staff of technical advisers 
appointed to study the collision of the passenger vessels Andrea Doria and 
Stockhoim. You requested the Department’s views and suggestions concerning 
appropriate further action, either by the Congress or by the Department of State. 
After an interim acknowledgment the Department replied on March 4, 1957, 
expressing its views in accordance with your request. This reply stated that, 
because the recommendations of the special staff appeared to be of concern 
to more than one agency of the Government, and because study of these recom- 
mendations might eventually lead to proposals for international action, the 
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Department of State considered that it could appropriately take steps toward 
bringing about a coordinated approach to the subject of the report. 

The Department’s letter outlined the allocation of responsibility for the study 
of the seven recommendations made by the special staff and included the state- 
ment that the Department, in its role of coordinator, would submit to you. 
from time to time, such reports as the progress of the various studies made pos- 
sible. This will constitute the first of such reports and is submitted with the 
understanding that you intend to interrogate in more detail the appropriate 
officials of the Government agencies concerned on Wednesday, July 31, 1957. 

Recommendation 1 of the special staff related to the greater observance of 
the recognized routes across the North Atlantic. Initial responsibility for the 
study of this recommendation was accepted by the Hydrographic Office of the 
Department of the Navy. A committee was appointed consisting of representa- 
tives of the Hydrographic Office, the United States Coast Guard, the Maritime 
Adininistration, and the private shipping interests. The committee has sub- 
mitted its report, making four specific recommendations for action. 

Recommendation 2 called for the reevaluation of the standards of subdivision, 
damage stability and ballasting, with the view to the development of realistic 
provisions. Leadership in the study of this recommendation was accepted by 
the Coast Guard. It is possibly the most important of the seven recommenda- 
tions and undoubtedly will require a greater degree of consultation and research 
than any other. The Coast Guard informs the Department of State that 
satisfactory progress has been made in setting up a committee, fully representa- 
tive of all interested elements, to consider this subject. 

Recommendation 3, adequate training for deck officers; including a require- 
ment for certification of such officers as radar observers. 

A considerable study of this recommendation is being made by the Maritime 
Administration in close collaboration with the United States Coast Guard, the 
Government agency entrusted with responsibility for determining the qualifi- 
cations and fitness of deck officers. 

It it understood that the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., and 
the State Nautical Schools of Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and California 
presently include in their curriculums extensive courses in radar operation and 
interpretation as a requirement for graduation and the licensing of cadets as 
third mates. 

Recommendation 4, installation of bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic 
communication; recommendation 5, a system of continuing and comprehensive 
studies by Federal agencies of radio communications in distress cases; and 
Recommendation 6, the establishment of a mechanism for coordination in the 
study, development, and application of radio and electronic devices and systems, 
were all assigned to the Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services 
(RTCM). Commodore BE. M. Webster, United States Coast Guard (retired), 
is Chairman of this body, upon whose Executive Committee the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Army, Navy, and Commerce, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, are represented. In addition to agencies of the Government, 
steamship organizations and individual steamship companies are members of 
the RTCM. The Department of State is informed that progress is being made 
in the creation of the appropriate committees to study and make specific rec- 
ommendations upon the three subjects in question. Because of the phraseology 
of recommendation 5, this recommendation may be handled by the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Treasury Department. 

Recommendation 7, effective provisions for the application of regulation 20 
of chapter I of the 1948 Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, is for the 
present being studied by the Department of State, in consultation with the 
Coast Guard, the Maritime Administration, and the steamship industry. An 
interest on the part of the Federal Communications Commission may perhaps 
develop, in which case comments of that body will be requested. Such progress 
as has been inade to date upon the study of this recommendation is reported 
as follows: 

In addition to the responsibility of actual transmission of reports of casualties 
to the United Kingdom as bureau power under the safety convention, the De- 
partment of State presumably has the responsibility of interpreting regulation 
20 as to what reports should be submitted. This regulation applies only to 
“major” casualties, and has us an object, in addition to any other purposes, the 
determination of whether any changes in the convention are desirable. Para- 
graph (b) of the regulation prohibits disclosure of nationality or name of any 
ship concerneed, as well as any implication of liability. 
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The view of the Department of State is that a “major” casualty should be 
interpreted as one involving multiple loss of life, or damage to materiel en- 
dangering seaworthiness, or worse. The report of the casualty must be of such 
nature as to suggest the action necessary to prevent recurrence, by changes in, 
or additions to, the convention. This would rule out reports confined to personnel 
failures unless such failures followed a pattern which indicated the need for 
materiel changes. Naturally, no report should invade or affect the juridical 
field. 

The United States Coast Guard conducts investigations of all major casualties 
and make reports of facts, findings, and recommendations in connection there- 
with. These reports would constitute the basic source material for the infor:ma- 
tion to be disseminated. They should be reviewed at intervals, say quarterly, 
and those based upon “major” casualties, and from which remedial suggestions 
can be derived, would be selected. The reports would be edited to remove matters 
of purely domestic import and to insure elimination of anything which might 
improperly affect a question of liability. The resulting documents would be 
transmitted officially to the Government of the United Kingdom, as bureau power 
for the International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. 

Documents so transmitted would receive prior clearance and approv: al by the 
United States Coast Guard, the Maritime Administration, and the private ship- 
ping industry (the latter with particular regard to the question of liability). 
The Department of State would, of course, review them as to form before 
transmission. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HoGHLanp II, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


The CHarrman. What, if anything, has the Department of State 
done to bring about an international convention to consider changes 
that might be advisable in the present international rules? 

Captain Merri. That is so stated in the regulations. 

The CHarrmMan. What is so stated ? 

Cuptain Merriiz. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. What is so stated? You say that is so stated. 
What do you mean? 

Captain Merritzy. The regulations state that the report shall be, in 
addition to other objectives, of such a nature as to indicate the need 
for changes in the present convention. 

The CHairmMan. I mean, is it the responsibility of the Department 
of State to try to call the international convention together or whose 
responsibility is that? 

Captain Merri, The present convention, Mr. Chairman, provides 
that a conference for the purpose of amending the convention may be 
called by the bureau power, the United Kingdom, upon the request of 
one-third of the signatories. 

The Craimman. We are vitally interested in this matter. Our in 
terest is due to the fact that an overwhelming number of American 
citizens who are issued passports by the State Department travel on 
these foreign ships. Therefore, I ask the question, what have you 
done, what move have you made to try to get this convention called ? 
It last met in 1948, did it not? 

Captain Merritt. Mr. Chairman, on the receipt of the reports of 
these other committees, which we assume would indicate the need for 
further treatment in international convention, we would approach the 
United Kingdom and, I think, have no difficulty in getting the con 
ference called. 

The CHaimman. Have you made any approach to them on this 
subject ? 
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Captain Merrity. I have, informally, sir. We have discussed it. 

The Crarrman. That was not an informal matter which hap- 
pened. It was a tragic matter which happened. It has been a year. 
Are you going to make any approach to endeavor to bring these 
countries together to pay some attention to this? 

Captain Merritt. We have not made any official recommendation 
as yet. 

The CHarrman. Who is responsible to make the initial recommen- 
dation ? 

Captain Merritt. I would assume, sir, that rather largely the de- 
velopment of facts would be the responsibility of the Coast Guard 
with perhaps a great deal of interest on the part of the Maritime 
Administration. We are not the technically responsible body. 

The Cratrman. It is not the responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment to initiate action’ You say it is the responsibility of the Coast 
Guard ? 

Captain Merritt. I would think at least the Coast Guard and per- 
haps other agencies. 

The Cuamman. Maritime? 

Captain Merritt. Perhaps the Maritime Administration. 

The Cuarrman. Which one is it? There has to be a head to every- 
thing to move this and see if we can make some progress in this field 
to assure that these foreign ships are adequately equipped and built 
to meet the highest degree of safety for American citizens as well 
as other people traveling on them. Whose responsibility is it to ini- 
tiate this? 

Captain Merrini. The technical responsibility of determining 
whether a foreign vessel in our ports is hving up to the requirements 
of the convention would, I believe, rest with the United States Coast 
Guard, 

The Cratrman. I understand that. Do we need this convention 
to determine whether anything should be done as to the use of certain 
routes at sea? 

Captain Merriny. | quite agree w ith that sir; yes. 

The Cuarrman. The State Department feels that the convention 
a be called to go into this matter? 

Captain Merrit. Yes, sir. 

The CrHarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Toiierson. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. What particular department represented the United 
States at the last meeting in 1948? Was it the State Department, the 
Coast Guard, Maritime, or all three? 

Captain Merriwz. I think all agencies with any interest, plus the 
commercial shipping interests, were represented. “The chairman was 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. The vice chairman was the 
gentleman who occupied the position I do. There were major com- 
mittees headed by other officers of other agencies. 

Mr. Garmatz. You do not know, then, who would head up this 
particular group that might start the ball rolling to call another con- 
vention out of this group in the United States, as to whether it would 
be the Coast Guard ? 


95286—57 
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Captain Merritt. The Department of State would act as the com- 
munications mechanism working on recommendations from the tech- 
nical bodies of the Government, and perhaps industry. 

Mr. Garmartz. In other words, it is up to the Maritime Board and 
Coast Guard to contact the State Department and advise them that 
they would like to at least start the ball rolling for another convention. 

Captain Merritt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether they have expressed such a 
desire to the Department of State? 

Captain Merri. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
been any official expression, but I am quite sure that everyone, the 
Coast Guard and probably Maritime Administration and the Depart- 
ment of State, is thinking of an international convention within 2 or 
3 years. 

The Cramman. Two or three years ? 

Captain Merri. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are not thinking very seriously about this 
matter. 

Captain Merri. Mr. Chairman, an international convention of this 
nature requires a great deal of preparation. We started preparing 
for the 1948 convention early in 1945. There are 47 signatories to this 
convention. 

The CuAmman. If you are going to take 3 years, it would seem 
to the Chair that somebody had better initiate something with the in- 
creased number of vessels and speed on the high seas. 

Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Crperserc. I have no questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Pexr. I have no questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roprson. Is there any regularly scheduled meeting or will they 
meet when it is arranged # 

Captain Merriti. Unfortunately on the ad hoc basis, only when 
called. 

Mr. Rosrson. Can the United States arrange for a meeting to be 
Ci _ if it desires to do so? 

‘aptain Merri. I am quite confident, sir, that we would have no 
aif ‘ulty getting the necessary number hs acme to join us in a 
request for a conference. 

Mr. Roreson. Do you think this committee has taken sufficient ac 
tion to make the State Department aware that they think there should 
be something done ¢ 

Captain Merritt, [think the Department is quite well aware, sil 

Mr. Rorrson. That is all. 

The CHamman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

What official in the State Department decides whether or not we 
shall initiate steps toward that convention ? 

Captain Merritt. Well, probably the initial impetus should come 
from the office in which I serve. It would be, however, passed on to 
the higher officers, particularly because it has to do w ith modification 
of a treaty and that would require high level approval. 

Mr. Ray. Has your office taken steps to advise the higher levels that 
you think a convention should be held ? 
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Captain Merritt. We have taken no official steps, Mr. Congressman, 
waiting for the outcome of these studies, but we have discussed unoffi- 
cially with representatives of the United Kingdom who are quite in 
accord with our thinking that a conference should be held as soon as it 
can be arranged for. 

Mr. Ray. What further steps do you need to take and how much 
time would they require / 

Captain Merritt. We would have to make a proposition to the 
United Kingdom with support from as many nations as we could get 
They might equally work on other nations until a total of 16 req tests 
were received, which automatic: ally requires the United Kingdom to 
‘all another convention. We, of course, would not take that step until 
we had a reasonably clear agenda and proposals to advance. 

Mr. Ray. I am still at a loss to understand just what it is that you 
— has yet to be done before you can initiate. 

Captain Merrit. Well, the essential, sir, would be a very clear posi- 
tion by the United St: ates, which means what changes we ourselves 
wish to urge. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I seem to get the impression that we have to have the 
approval of the United Kingdom before we move. 

Captain Merri. I am sorry if I gave you that impression, sir. 
They are the bureau power and the convention itself requires a certain 
number of signatories to join to request a convention. I do not think 
myself that it can be convened without that number, but I think there 
would be very little difficulty in securing that number. 

Mr. Gross. Does the United Kingdom have the controlling vote? 

Captain Mrrriiu. No, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Do you have further questions, Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. I do not think there was an answer to one part of 
a question I asked. How long is it going to take before you can 
initiate steps toward this conference ? 

Captain Merritt. I would much prefer, sir, if you would ask the 
agency in charge of these technical questions because it would largely 
depend on the completion of their studies. 

Mr. Ray. You think you will need the completion of studies by the 
ca departments which have not yet been furnished you? 

Captain Merritt. We would not need necessarily to hi ave completed 
studies before making the suggestion for a new conference, no sir; but 
we would want to be sure that the studies and the recommendations 
would be in all respects prepared prior to such conference. 

Mr. Ray. What is there that is lacking today that would keep you 
from tomorrow initiating steps for this conference ? 

Captain Merritt. I would think we could initiate it tomorrow. 
I think we had not made definite steps in that direction awaiting 
more specific findings of these various studies which are now being 
undertaken. 

Mr. Ray. Then the responsibility is directly that of your Depart- 
ment at the moment. You say you can do so but perhaps you should 
have a little more of something. 

Captain Merritt. I do not know just how to answer that, sir. As 
I say, we could officially make an official representation as to the need 
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for a conference for advising the convention as soon as possible. I 
think it would be hard for us to suggest a date as yet, sir. 

Mr. Ray. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Would it be helpful if the Coast Guard and the 
Maritime Board suggested to the Department of State that you start 
initiating a move for the next meeting or convention or whatever 
you choose to call it? 

Captain Merritt. It appears to us, sir, that the Coast Guard, with 
their study of ballast stability, damage stability, and perhaps re- 
evaluation of compartmentation, has a very, very difficult problem 
and I would think as a guess that the results of that study would we 
the governing one and, as you say, we would be very glad to have a 
forecast from the Coast Guard as to a probable date of completion. 

Mr. Garmatz. In other words, it is up to the Coast Guard and the 
Maritime Board to initiate the move. 

Captain Merri. As soon as they could give us an indication. 

Mr. Garmatz. Would it give the Department of State a little in- 
* ulation on which to get started? That is what I am trying to say. 

Captain Merrity. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SaAnTANGELO. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. In order to get one of these 16 nations to whom you 
referred to sign a call of this convention you would have to e xplain 
to them exactly what you are going to do in the convention, what the 
agenda would be, what particular subjects you wanted to take up, 
would you not ? 

Captain Merri. It would be very desirable to do that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Would the ordinary nation, without knowing all of 
these things, sign a call for a convention ? 

Captain Merrrx. I cannot, of course, speak for them, sir, but IT 
believe that a substantial number would agree that it would be desir- 
able 10 years after the convention was drawn up to review its provi- 
sions. It would be more helpful if we could contribute to them in 
advance our specific proposal. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

The CHamman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. Did I understand you to say or to confirm the fact that 
the last Safety of Life at Sea Convention was held in 1948? 

Captain Merritt. It was signed in 1948. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Were such nations as Panama and Liberia and those 
nations where we have foreign-flag operations registered signatories 
to that convention ? 
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Captain Merri. I will check that but as I recollect, sir, Panama 
1 know was represented and I believe they signed it. 1 could submit 
for the record, if you wish, the list of the signatories. 

Mr. Per. I am interested as to whether or not the ships that are 
under foreign-flag registry with so many of them in those particular 
countries are observi ing the agreements that were arrived at in that 
last Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 

Captain Merri. Actually, there are not extensive requirements 
imposed on cargo ships. They are comparatively minor. The em- 
phasis is on passenger ships. 

Mr. Petry. In electronic equipment, for example, are there any 
new agreements or conventions that provide for communicating 
systems ¢ 

Captain Merritt. Yes; radio. 

Mr. Peniy. Then these foreign-flag vessels would observe those 
particular conventions ? 

Captain Merriiy. I believe it is a common practice for the Federal 
Communications Commission to make checks on the radio equipment 
of foreign vessels in our ports. 

Mr. Peixy. If they come into our ports they would come under the 
regulations of our Coast Guard, would they ? 

Captain Merritt. Under the Federal Communications Commission 
subject to the limitations of the convention. 

Mr. Petty. But other than that there are no regulations of our 
Coast Guard that they have to live up to as far as the construction of 
a vessel is concerned / 

Captain Merrit. I would much prefer if you would ask the tech- 
nically qualified people in the Coast Guard those questions, sir. 

Mr. Pretiy. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. In your de ny I would like for the record to 
show whether Panama, Honduras, Liberia, and/or Venezuela are 
nignees of this convention. Do you know whether they are? 

Captain Merrit. Both Panama and Liberia are. Costa Rica is 
not. 

The CuatrMan. I am talking about Honduras and Venezuela. 

Captain Merritt. Venezuela is. 

The Cuarrman. Is Honduras? 


Captain Merrit. I cannot answer as to Honduras for the moment. 
I will furnish it for the record, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


In the table below are listed the countries whose governments have deposited 
acceptances of the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, 
together with the respective dates of entry into force. 


’ 





Argentina__........... Oct. 31, 1956] Japan____-~--_- Nov. 19, 1952 
Belgium___ ; Nov. 19, 1952) Liberia___- we Apr. 13, 1953 
Brazil Apr. 17, 1956} Monaco JJ. +, Apr. 12, 1065 
Sulgaria_ ad Nov. 17, 1956) Netherlands 4 .. Nov. 19, 1952 
Cambodia_ ._... June 2, 1954] New Zealand _ Do. 
Canada - - Nov. 19, 1952| Nicaragua. May 19, 1954 
3 _ Sept. 5, 1953] Norway. _. Nov. 19, 1952 
Cuba_. _ Noy. 26, 1954! Pakistan Do. 
Czechoslovakia___.- ...-- June 25, 1957} Panama Apr. 8, 1954 
Denmark __ Nov. 19, 1952} Philippines Nov. 19, 1952 
Dominican Republic... June 29, 1955} Poland Sept. 11, 1954 
Egypt : Sept. 11, 1954} Portugal 5 Nov. 19, 1952 
Finland Noy. 13, 1953} Rumania Dec. 30, 1954 
France ! Nov. 19, 1952] Spain ® Mar. 26, 1953 
Germany (Federal Re- Nov. 19, 1954| Sweden _- Nov. 19, 1952 
public) ? Switzerland Aug. 19, 1954 
Greece . Apr. 21, 1954} Turkey 7 Jan. 19, 1957 
Haiti _. Aug. 26, 1954] Union of South Africa Nov. 19, 1952 
Hungary _- _. Nov. 15, 1956| United Kingdom 7 Do. 
Iceland _ _ _ _- .. Nov. 19, 1952] United States § Do. 
India _... Feb. 19, 1953} U. 8. 8. R Aug. 10, 1954 
Ireland _...-. Nov. 19, 1953} Venezuela May 8, 1956 
Israel ___ pawn tant Nov. 19, 1952] Vietnam - - _ - Dec. 12, 1953 
taly *_. . .. ‘ : Do. | Yugoslavia Nov. 19, 1952 


1 French acceptance extended to Tunisia and Morocco, Apr. 22, 1955; French acceptance extended to 
Overseas Territories, May 31, 1955. 

2? Federal German acceptance included “‘ Land Berlin.”’ 

3 Italian acceptance extended to Somaliland, July 6, 1953. 

4 Netherlands acceptance extended to Antilles, Jan. 11, 1955. 

5 Portuguese acceptance extended to Portuguese overseas provinces of Cape Verde, Guinea, Sio Tomé 
and Principe, Angola, Mozambique, the State of India, Macao and Timor, Feb. 23, 1957. 

6 Spanish acceptance extended to Spanish Morocco and the Spanish colonies, Mar, 26, 1953. 

7 United Kingdom acceptance extended to Hong Kong (Apr. 7, 1953), Singapore (Aug. 5, 1953), and Fed- 
eration of Malaya (Oct. 21, 1953). 

§ United States acceptance extended to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, Nov. 19, 1952. 


In the following table are the names of countries whose governments have not 
adhered to the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, but 
which are listed by the Maritime Administration as having under their registries 
passenger vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over on December 31, 1956. 


Number of Aggregate 
ships gross regis- 
tered tonnage 


Australia ! 12 74, 000 
Burma 2 4, 000 
China 18 41, 000 
Indonesia | 7 29, 000 
Korea 2 3, 000 
Lebanon ] 2, 000 
Peru l 6, 000 
Thailand } 1 3, 000 
Uruguay. | 1 &, O00 


Total 15 


' Australia and China signed but have not accepted the Convention. 

The American Bureau of Shipping Record indicates that the Andrea Doria 
was completed in December 1952. Lloyd's Register of Shipping gives January 
1953 as the completion date. The former presumabiy refers to completion of the 
vessel’s trial runs and the latter to its entry into commercial service. Actual 
launching of the hull took place in June 1951 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dellay. 

Mr. Detuay. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Gross. Mr, Chairman, I am sorry I was not here at the start 
of the meeting. May I ask the gentleman’s name? What is your 
position with the State or ames 

Captain Merrit. R. T. Merrill. Iam Chief of the Shipping Divi- 
sion which is part of the Bureau of Economic A ffairs. 

Mr. Gross. I assume the United States was a party to the 1948 
convention, 

Captain Merri. Not only a party, sir, but was largely respon- 
sible for convening it. 

Mr. Gross. Was Italy a party to the 1948 convention / 

Captain Merri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. When was the Andrea Doria commissioned ? 

Captain Merritt. I am sorry. The Coast Guard officers may have 
some knowledge of that. I will furnish it if you desire. I cannot 
give it to you now, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, do you know when that vessel was put 
in service ? 

The Cuarrman. I will ask the Commandant of the Coast Guard to 
answer this one question. When was the Andrea Doria commissioned ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I understand she was under construction in 
1948 but was actually commissioned in 1951, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I note in the committee report that she carried a safety 
certificate attesting to compliance with the provisions of the 1948 
convention. Yet apparently the State Department which was a party 
to the 1948 convention, representing the United States Government, 
has not been particularly interested in whether this vessel actually 
complied with the safety provisions as set up in the 1948 convention. 
Am I right in that assumption ? 

Captain Merritt. I seriously question, sir, whether it is entirely 
chargeable to the Department of State. The provisions of the 1948 
convention give power to a government to deny clearance from its 
port to a vessel which is not substantially in compliance with the 
international convention. That determination is made again by the 
Coast Guard on its frequent checks of such ships. 

Mr. Gross. But the State Department as the representative of the 
United States Government at this safety convention in 1948, made 
no effort to ascertain whether the vessel, which carried certificate 
issued as the result of that convention actually complied with the 
provisions of the convention as to construction. 

Captain Merritt. [ am afraid that would be invading the respon- 
sibility and authority of other agencies of the Government. The 
State Department would be quite ready to take such action as might 
be proper to it on receipt of any evidence that certain vessels were 
not in compliance. If a vessel were denied clearance we very prob- 
ably would have to make the necessary representations to that country 
but we do not ourselves gather that information. 

Mr. Gross. Now, you | met in a convention and it has been suggested 
that you hold another convention. You met in a convention of the 
United States and certain other nations and you agreed to certain 
safety regulations and provisions: did you not ? 

Captain Merrit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You have recommended some here today. Where do 
you go from there’ Does the State Department walk out of a con- 
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vention of that kind and shed all responsibility for what it has done 
in - at convention? What happens thereafter ? 

Captain Merritt. The Department of State has no initial respon- 
sibility, sir. We must look to the technical agencies. We are not 
Pape in that field, sir. 

a Gross. But you set up this convention. 

Captain Merritt. The Department of State acted as the machinery 
but the people who drew up the convention were all specialists in 
their own fields, sir. The Department of State was represented on 
it because it was a diplomatic conference but the technical contribu- 
tions were almost wholly made by other Government agencies who 
were competent as the Department of State is not in those fields. 

Mr. Gross. I still fail to see what these conventions mean if there 
is no followup. 

Captain Merritt. They endeavor to establish a minimum standard 
of safety which in many cases is not as high as the United States 
standard but is the best that can be secured by agreement among all 
the countries. The certificate of compliance entitles the ship to a 
certain freedom of movement in the ports of other signatories pro- 
vided that the ship is in substantial compliance with the provisions 
of her certificate. I think I said the determination of that compli 
ance is primarily the responsibility of the United States Coast Guard 
with the exception of the radio equipment which falls to the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Baumhart just called my attention to language in 
the report which says that neither Italy nor Sweden ratified the 1948 
convention. Even though this Italian vessel, according to the com- 
mittee report, carried the certificate that she had complied with the 
1948 convention’s provisions for safety of life at sea, neither Italy 
nor Sweden ratified the 1948 convention. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that is a rather strange proposition in view of the fact that we prob 
ably subsidized the building indirectly if not directly, of the Andrea 
Doria. 

Mr. Petty. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Petty. On page 4 of the report it says: 

A plan to facilitate just such international consultation was instigated by the 
United Nations nearly 10 years ago. The resulting Convention of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) provides machinery 
to assist and encourage the general adoptiton of the highest practicable stand- 
ards in matters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of navigation. The 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention of 1948 provides for the use of that organiza- 
tion as an implementing agency. However, while ratified by the United States 
in 1950, and although opposition is not evidenced by any maritime nation to 
the safety segment of IMCO, it has not become operative because of the fail- 
ure of a sufficient number of countries also to ratify. Neither Italy nor 
Sweden has ratified. 

I understand that it was not Italy or Sweden but it was the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gross. That puts a different light on it. I can understand 
and applaud them for that. 

Captain Merrity. Italy and Sweden have both ratified the safety 
provisions but they have not, as I understand, adhered to the main- 
tenance eof the North Atlantic track routes. 

The Cramman. Italy ratified the convention in November 1951. 
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Along the line which Mr. Gross has been discussing, it might be 
well to read into this hearing record language from the report on 
page 6. 

The Andrea Doria had been granted a valid certificate issued by the Italian 
authorities certifying its compliance with the pertinent requirements of the cur- 
rent convention. Since the vessel held such a certificate, the United States Coast 
Guard, in view of the principles in the convention, had no reason or justifica- 
tion to undertake any investigation of either her subdivision or stability, without 
indication to the contrary. 

This is a very important sentence in the report: 

In any event, it is clear from this accident that the operation of the standards 
of the 1948 international convention does not meet their objectives. It is recom- 
mended that the United States propose international studies and agreements 
looking to more effective standards for construction and operation. 

That is the part in which this committee is interested. Since it is 
recommended that we propose international studies we called this 
meeting to ascertain what is being done to carry out the recommenda- 
tions in this report which is now 6 months old. Are there any further 
questions? The counsel has a question to ask. 

Mr. Drewry. Captain Merrill, in your discussion of recommenda- 
tion 7 you speak of what should be done and what would be done, but 
you don’t say what is being done as far as the dissemination of infor- 
mation is concerned. Is that not a requirement of the 1948 convention 
under regulation 20 that something must be done at the present time? 

Captain Merrity. It is very specifically a requirement of the con- 
vention, Mr. Drewry, and as [ think we pointed out in the report, it 
has not been complied with. 

Mr. Drewry. Where has the failure to comply been ? 

Captain Merry. I think very possibly that could be charged di- 
rectly to the Department of State so far as this country is concerned. 
It is, however, equally true that to the best of my knowledge no reports 
of casualties have even been submitted by any nation as required under 
that regulation. 

Mr. Drewry. You do not need a new convention in order to put 
ere 20 into effect, do you? 

Captain Merritt. You are quite correct, re 

Mr. Drewry. I have one other question, Captain. In the commit- 
tee’s report you will recall that there was discussion of the Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organization which would have 
made a more convenient form of machinery, at least in the opinion 
of many, for meeting on an international level without going through 
what the report calls “a ponde rous effort, slow in initiation and even 
slower in accomplishment.” Can you tell us what the present status 
of this IMCO organization is at this time? 

Captain Merrity. Yes, sir. I would like to say first that the great 
value of IMCO in this sort of thing is that it provided for biennial 
meetings and would remove the nec essity of trying to convene rather 
cumbersome ad hoc conferences. Turning to the status of IMCO there 
are 19 ratifications of IMCO out of a requisite 21. There seem very 
good prospects that the two additional ratifications will be forthcom- 
ing before too long. 

Mr. Drewry. The report notes, and perhaps this was what Con- 
gressman Baumhart had in mind, that neither Italy nor Sweden has 

‘atified. Has that situation changed since this report came out? 
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Captain Merriiy, That is IMCO, Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes, sir. 

Captain Merrii. Sweden has not ratified. Italy has ratified. 

Mr. Drewry. Since the report? 

Captain Merry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Did you say that the prospects are good, fair, or bad, 
for early ratification by the two or more countries ¢ 

Captain Merrmx. 1 would have a good deal of optimism that 
IMCO might be brought into force within perhaps 6 months. 

Mr. Drewry. Now, : as soon as an agenda can be arrived at by the 
technical agencies and they speak to the State Department, the State 
Department can immediately proceed to the other countries who 
would be interested and set the machinery in motion. There is no 
reason for waiting this 3 years for the United States to take the first 
step, is there ? 

Captain Mrrriti. No, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. The first step could be taken immediately. 

Captain Merriti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. You must understand the 
people of this country are interested in this subject and we see from 
time to time articles in the papers asking what is being done to avoid 
a recurrence of this tragedy. 

C aptain Merritu. Yes, sir 

The Cuarrman. That is the reason we are interested in you gentle- 
men being here today, and urging the State Department to take such 
action as it should take. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SantanceLo. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 1 or 2 questions? I 
want to ask 1 or 2 questions for some enlightenment. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. Assuming a nation does not sign the convention, 
does the United States take any action with respect to the use of its 
ports by those nations? 

Captain Merritt. The vessel would be subject to a far greater de- 
gree of inspection on the part of appropriate agencies of our Govern- 
ment than would be the case if its country of registry were a party. 

Mr. Santancexo. If it is not a signatory to the convention does the 
United States Government, when the ship arrives here, inspect that 
ship # 

Captain Merritx. It is free to; yes, sir. 

Mr. SAN TANGELO. Does it ! 

Captain Merritt. I would again rather you would ask that of a 
competent authority. I could not say that, sir. 

Mr. Santanceto. What steps does the United States take to see to 
it that some of the nonsignatory nations adopt standards which lead 
to safety on these foreign ships? 

Captain Merrit. If it considered that the seaworthiness of the 
ship were in its opinion insufficient it could deny clearance. That 
would be actually done by the Department of the Treasury, the Col- 
lector of Customs, on the request of the Coast Guard, I assume. 

Mr. Santancevo. Mr. Chairman, I think it is important to know 
whether we are taking any action with respect to maintaining stand- 
ards for nations which do not sign the convention. If the witness 
does not have it, I think we should find out. 
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The CuarrMan. We will have the testimony of the Coast Guard 
on that. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Admiral Richmond. 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMAN- 
DANT; REAR ADM. HENRY T. JEWELL, OFFICE 0F MERCHANT 
MARINE SAFETY; AND CAPT. CHARLES P. MURPHY, OFFICE OF 
MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement. 
I have with me Admiral Jewell, who is the Chief of the Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety; and also Captain Murphy, who is the head 
of the Merchant Marine Technical Division, in the event any techni- 

cal questions are asked. 

My name is Alfred C. Richmond, Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, at the request of the State Department the Coast 
Guard has assumed responsibility for promoting recommendation 2 
of the House of Representatives Report No. 2969 which calls for 
“Reevaluation of the standards of subdivision; damage stability and 
ballasting, with the view to the development of realistic provisions 
for international adoption.” 

This study is being initiated in the same manner that the prepara- 
tory work for the 1948 International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea was ac vomplished, by appoint ing a committee representing the 
various parts of the industry and Government concerned with the 
design, construction, and operation of large passenger ships. Nomi- 
nations for a committee of about 25 men outstanding in their fields 
have been obtained and it is anticipated that the initial meeting of 
this group will be scheduled for early in September. 

This committee will be requested to undertake a comple te study of 
the watertight bulkheading and stability standards and the ballasting 
practices which have a bearing on the ability of a passenger ship to 
withstand damage. This study will include inquiry into the ques- 
tions raised in House of Representatives Report No. 2969 as a result 
of the Stockholm-Andrea Doria collision, and will at the same time 
comply with Recommendation No. 4 appended to the 1948 Confer- 
ence which calls for continued study by the signatory governments 
of the standards of watertight subdivision. 

Anticipating a question that I know is going to be asked, sir, which 
is, how long do we anticipate that this committee may require for this 
study, it is very hard to estimate, but we would say to do the job that 
we think is required will probably take a minimum of a year, sir. In 
other words, to send representatives to an international conference 
prepared to talk on subdivision and so forth will need probably at 
least a year’s preparation to accomplish the necessary preparatory 
work. I would say that is probably a fairly re: sonable and not too 
pessimistic a view of the time required, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A year from the September date? 

Admiral Ricumonp. From the first meeting of the committee, sir. 
The committee will probably have one meeting and then break into 
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subcommittees to handle certain parts. Remember that all of these 
members are members of the shipping industry, naval architects, and 
have other jobs to do and just the job of correlating and getting all 
their information together will be somewhat time-consuming. Tt is 
not like setting them “down where they could work right through on & 
particular problem. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear that the Coast Guard 
can move 2 years faster than the State Department. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to ask the Commandant this question : 
If the State Department initiated the move shortly, you would be 
prepared in accordance with that testimony for the’ international 
meeting. 

Admiral Ricumonp. We would hope to have the work done in a 
year. Of course, again, we are depending a great deal on this outside 
help and I think that is the only way to properly approach this prob- 
lem. We have asked the AMMI for nominees for the committee. The 
Pacific American Steamship Association, and the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America have made nominations and in addition to that we 
have a number of leading people both in the Government and out of 
Government that we are asking to serve on this committee, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You recommend an immediate call of the interna- 
tional convention as early as possible, do you, or do you not ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would put it this way, sir: [ think we ought 
to probably have the meeting of this committee first to let them evalu- 
ate how long they think the *y will require to give us the supporting 
information that we need. My estimate of a year is the Coast Guard 
estimate, but as soon as they can with reasonable certainty indicate 
when they feel that they will complete their work I see no reason 
why steps should not be taken to call the convention because as Cap- 
tain Merrill said, I think that the bulk of the consideration at any 
convention will go to the material that will be developed by this 
committee. 

The Cyaan. So that, in your opinion, it would be necessary 
to have the material and recommendations from this committee be fore 
requesting a convention ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, I think we ought to have an evaluation 
of how long they think will be necessary to prepare the material. | 
think it would be foolish to set a date today, for example, and then 
possibly find that you would not be prepared at the date you set. 

The Cramman. Captain Merrill testified that it would take 3 
years to get the convention to meet. 

Admiral Ricnmonp. No, in fairness, T don’t think that was quite 
what Captain Merrill said. I think that he said that for the 1948 
convention it took 3 years. Of course, it was a long-range project. 
We knew that the 1929 convention ought to be reconsidered, but the 
preparation did take 3 years. I think that here we have an entirely 
different impetus. We have had a terrible disaster. We feel that 
the present requirements are not adequate as has been demonstrated 
and I think that the time can be greatly shortened and I think Captain 
Merrill would agree with that. In the first place, I might say that 
we have more to work on than we had in preparation for the 1948 
meeting. In 1948 we were going into a convention. There had been 
a war since the convention, there had been great improvements. | 
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don’t think a new convention will be entirely as novel as the prepara- 
tion for the 1948 convention was. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmarz. Admiral, have you notified the State Department 
that you have made these plans to form this so-called committee of 
yours to go into these details ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, we have. Of course, it is really the re- 
verse. We are really reporting to the State Department that in 
consonance with their request to us to carry this study forward this is 
the method by which we are proceeding, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. If you had your committee group together and they 
designated a time of 6 months, what would be wrong w vith you notify- 
ing the State Department that in 6 months or a year you will have a 
report made out for them to carry to the convention ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The minute that we have this evaluation of 
the time required they will get an immediate report on how long we 
think our preparatory work will take. 

Mr. Garmatz. That would give them advance notice to get started. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I think the 
State Department will have representatives present when the com- 
mittee meets so that they will be fully conversant with what is 
going on. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Toutierson. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roseson. Admiral, the Society of Marine Architects and Engi- 
neers make all kinds of studies. I ‘happen to be a member of that. 
Are they cooperating with you as a society ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are a great many naval architects in- 
cluded in this 25. As far as the association, we did not ask them to 
nominate. We went through, as I say, the marine societies, the Ship- 
building Council, for example, one of the gentlemen we intend to ask 
to serve on this committee is Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Ropseson. He is one of the naval architects. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. When you said appoint a committee to represent the 
industry, I thought they were a highly professional group and were 
not involved in any special phase of operation or building as such. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, we assumed we were getting that 
through the Shipbuilders Council. For example, Mr. Comstock, of 
Newport News, is one of the nominees of the committee. 

Mr. Roseson. Maybe it would have been better to have asked you 
privately, but it just occurred to me that there is a professional group 
who have more information and knowledge and ability than most 
anybody else. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think we have accomplished the same thing 
going, as I say, through the SCA and AMML and the other organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Roseson. I thought of it when I noticed your mention of that 
here. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you finished, Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Ropeson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutitvan. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Van Pett. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ray. Admiral, do you have any doubt that there ought to be 
a convention called to revise these regulations? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There is no doubt in my mind that this colli- 
sion has pointed up the situation that changing times has brought 
about a need for a look at the convention and to avoid what C aptain 
Merrill refers to as ad hoc meetings except on rather infrequent calls 
I think that there probably should be a calling of a meeting. 

Mr. Ray. It would therefore be in order, would it not, since you 
hold that belief, that you now take steps asking the State Department 
to itself take steps to initiate a conference. 

Admiral RicumMonp. Well, it has been our opinion that there would 
be a conference, that in other words, it wasn’t necessary to ask for it. 
On the question of the timing, we do feel that there would be no point 
in holding a conference until you are prepared to talk intelligently 
at the conference along w hatever position is decided on as the United 
States position. It is not necessary to wait until the work is 
completed. 

Mr. Ray. That is what I was driving at. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think you ought to have some specific idea as 
to when you are going to be prepared to talk so that you can set the 
date with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

Mr. Ray. If you were to ask tomorrow that the State Department 

take its first step you would have had 2 years. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not in the subject of subdivision, sir, because 
there has been very little work done by the Coast Gu: rd or anybody 
else as to what extent you would modify the 1948 convention as to 
matters of subdivision, ballasting, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Ray. Those are matters of details rather than basic matters, it 
seems to me, if you have decided, and I thought you said you had, that 
there ought to be a conference 

Admiral Ricumonp. But they are very, very technical details, sir, 
and I would defer to our naval architects here. It requires a tre- 
mendous amount of work. 

Mr. Ray. [I appreciate that. I do not like the prospect, I must say, 
of waiting another year before you start on a delay of 2 years or more. 

Admiral Ricumonn. My statement was that I think that in a year 
we will be prepared to go to a conference. 

Mr. Ray. You would be prepared to attend the meeting and make 
ag proposals ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ray. But if you wait until you get that degree of preparation 
you postpone that meeting for a year. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think I indicated that I thought the only de- 
lay in asking for the meeting would be to wait until we had had the first 
meeting of the committee and let the committee appraise how long 
they would take to do the work. If I am right and it is a year, then 
immediately the State Department could take steps to call the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Ray. And after that first meeting, then if it takes the course you 
suggest you would be in a position to ask the State Department to call 
a meeting. 

Admiral Ricumonp. To set a date, that is right, sir. If the com- 
mittee says, “We can finish this in 6 months,” they can move it up or if 
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they say, “It will take 18 months,” they can appraise it intelligently. 
When I said it would take a year I was only giving my appraisal of 
what time I think it will take the committee to do the work. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. Santancevo. Admiral, which agency or department has the 
duty to see that a foreign ship displays or has the certificate of com- 
pliance with the safety rules of the convention ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The Coast Guard. 

Mr. Santancevo. The Coast Guard. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Santrance.o. Do you rely upon the certificate of compliance or 
does the Coast Guard make an independent check to see whether there 
is compliance with the safety features ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We rely on the certificate under the terms of 
the convention unless there is an obvious divergence from the certifi- 
cate. In other words, if we have any reason to believe that the ship 
is not in compliance we can, of course, conduct an independent in- 
spection. 

Mr. Sanrancero. How would you determine that you had a rea- 
sonable ground to suspect noncompliance ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, it would have to be, thinking in terms 
of the inspector, an obvious evidence of unseaworthiness. If there 
were something obviously contrary to the convention that I might 
stumble on or see, then we can, of course, exert our rights. You see, 
this is a reciprocal benefit. Our passenger vessels go into foreign 
ports and their inspectors accept our safety certificate, so that, when 
nations sit down and join in an agreement it is presumed that when 
the nation issues a certificate that they have complied. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Have you ever found a situation where there was 
a noncompliance despite the fact that there was a certificate of com- 
pliance ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not to my knowledge. I would have to check 
this to be absolutely sure, but Captain Murphy tells me that several 
years ago there may have been 1 or 2 occasions, one a Norwegian ves- 
sel which was a freight vessel which had been converted for passenger 
service and I think the idea was to carry a group of students. In that 
case that comes under the case where we looked at it more critically 
that we perhaps would have in regular passenger vessels, and we did 
find that they were not in compliance. 

Mr. Santanceto. What remedial steps does the Coast Guard take 
under those circumstances ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We will refuse to let it clear until it is in com- 
pliance. The customs refuses to let it clear. It must be in com- 
pliance. 

Mr. Santancevo. In that situation could you send the ship back 
without discharging its passengers ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I don’t think they brought passengers in that 
case. She could not clear with passengers from here. That might be 
the answer. In other words, if they did not bring it in compliance 
they might have to sail without the passengers aboard. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Is the inspection made when they arrive here or 
when they are about to leave from here ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. While they are in port prior to loading, sir. 
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Mr. Santraneevo. If they have not discharged their passengers what 
takes place? Do they let the passengers get off and send the ship 
back or send it back with the passengers 4 

Admiral Ricumonp. Before we inspect the passengers have all been 
discharged. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. With respect to those nations which have not 
signed the convention agreement, what steps does the Coast Guard 
take with respect to compliance with the safety standards? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We inspect them and they must comply with 
our standards and since probably that would be even more of a bur- 
den if you call it a burden or more of a requirement at least, than 
even the convention requirements, I do not think there is any such 
case, sir. In other words, it is easier to be a signatory to the con- 
vention, sir, than it is to attempt to carry passengers into the United 
States without being a signatory. 

Mr. Santance.o. Are there any shipping nations which are not 
signatories to the convention which use our ports ? 

“Admiral Ricumonp. Mexico is not, sir. I think I am right in that. 

Mr. Santrance.o. And inspections are made with respect to Mexican 
ships? 

Admiral Ricumonp. If they carry passengers in or out of the 
United States, very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Santanceo. Have you found any difference in the standards 
between the ships of that country and those of the countries which 
signed the convention treaty ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are no Mexican ships carrying passen- 
gers in and out of the United States. 

Mr. Santancevo. Then it is an academic situation. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It is an academic situation and I could not 
answer your question. 

Mr. Sanrancero. A question was raised earlier with respect to 
Honduras. Has that nation signed the convention ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would have to look at the list. There are 
40-some signatories. 

Mr. Drewry. How about Switzerland, Admiral? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I cannot answer, sir. I will put it this way: 
I do not think there are any Swiss ships carrying passengers in and 
out of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. The admiral has not answered Mr. Santangelo. 

Admiral Ricumonp. On Honduras, I don’t think there is any Hon- 
duran passenger service in and out of the United States. If there 
were they would have to comply with our standards if they were not 
signatory. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Then as I understand that, Admiral, most of the 
nations having passenger ships coming into the United States have 
signed the convention. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; passenger ships. 

Mr. Santancevo. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. Admiral, this committee of 25 men about whom you are 
talking, are they paid? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you not think they ought to be paid ¢ 
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Admiral Ricumonp. I do not think that they care. I think that 
they are glad to do the job and give us the benefit of their time and 
experience and knowledge, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have further questions? 

Mr. Dorn. No, sir. 

Admiral Ricumonp. As a public service. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Admiral, I am interested in the language that is used 
in the report on page 7, lines 6 through 10, inclusive, and lines 13 
through 15, inclusive, and I would like to read that into the record and 
have your comments on it, please. Beginning on line 6 on page 7 of 
the report: 

If the ships had been following the recommended sealanes in the area east 
of Ambrose Lightship in the approaches to New York, the collision would not 
have happened, for the Stockholm was nearly on the westbound track and some 
20 miles north of the recommended track for vessels eastbound to Europe. 

* * * Sufficient progress has been made in the science of navigation to require 


the observance of such sealanes, and appropriate action should be instittued to 
this end. 


What agency is directed to see that an appropriate action is taken 
to require the observance of the sealanes when even though they may 
be signatories to the conventions they are not parties to the agreement 
with reference to the sealanes coming to the approaches to this 
country ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. I do not want to get into a question of interna- 
tional law, We are talking about waters that belong to nobody. 
Therefore any lanes that may be established must, of course, be by 
common accord of the nations who are signatory and I defer to the 
State Department on that. 

Mr. Lennon. I am glad the gentleman is here to hear my remarks. 
I think that is an important thing. It seems to me that regardless of 
what might be done to have the convention meet in the future, if they 
become signatories but would not take the final steps, what can we do 
to protect passengers moving out of our ports because obviously if 
this report is to be believed, this collision would never have taken 
place if they had signed the North Atlantic Track Agreement and 
stayed on the tracks assigned. 

The Cuamman. When the United States ship Mission San Fran- 
cisco and the Liberian-flag ship //na collided in Delaware Bay the 
Coast Guard report said it was said that no valid deck officer was on 
the Liberian-flag ship. What has been done about that by the Coast 
Guard? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I am going to turn to Admiral Jewell and let 
him answer that, sir, because I am not familiar with that particular 
phase of it. 

Admiral Jewe.u. I am speaking from memory. I am quite sure, 
however, that there was one licensed officer aboard. If he was in 
charge of navigation that met the requirements of the Officers’ Com- 
petency Certificate Convention. We have no reason to look into that 
further on that particular count, sir. He was in charge. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether the Panamanian ships or 
Liberian ships comply with the provisions of the treaty with respect 
to deck officers? 
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Admiral Jewett. Panama and Liberia are not members of that 
convention. 

The Cuatrman. So this Liberian ship was properly officered ? 

Admiral Jeweiu. To that extent, sir, that her navigation was in 
charge of a licensed officer. She did not have to have : all three aboard 
at atime. That is not stated in the convention, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So then there would be no question about her 
status. 

Admiral Jewetu. That is right. If she were in charge of a licensed 
officer. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Admiral, do I understand that the Coast Guard has 
a regular, lawful obligation to inspect cargo vessels as well as passen- 
gerv vessels that come into American ports ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; but the inspection is not as detailed as 
the inspection of those carrying passengers. 

Mr. Petry. As I understand it passenger’ inspection consists of 
looking at their certificate of compliance. Do you not look for a 
certificate on the cargo vessel likewise ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Maybe Admiral Jewell had better answer. 

Admirl Jewett. Yes, sir. The convention applies to cargo vessels 
of over 1,600 tons and it runs to full boatage on each side of the ship 
for everyone on board, fire-fighting equipment, lifesaving equipment 
and that is practically ‘all that is required of freight vessels under the 
international convention. They carry a certificate from their govern- 
ment if their government adheres. We do not go behind that cer- 
tificate unless there is some reason to do so. Now, if they are not 
members of the convention and not carrying passengers we do not 
have authority over them. 

Mr. Petty. Then I understand, however, that there is no exception 
as far as foreign-flag vessels coming into American ports to the prac- 
tice of the Coast Guard in boarding and examining their cattifits ate 
and ascertaining that they are in compliance and that if they did not 
have a certificate and were a cargo vessel you in turn would make a 
physical inspection. 

Admiral Jewei.. No, sir. 

Mr. Petty. You would not? 

Admiral Jewetu. No, sir. Our statutes relate to taking passengers 
out of the United States so that the cargo vessel is not covered. 

Mr. Petry. There is no lawful obligation ¢ 

Admiral Jeweiu. That is right. 

Mr. Petty. In other words, a foreign-flag cargo vessel then could 
be substandard as to construction or manning “and come into our 
ports and take cargo. 

Admiral Jeweu. It could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pexiy. In competition to our highly trained personnel on our 
own American-flag vessels that maintain high standards, so. that it is 
not just as far as crew goes that it might be substandard, is that cor- 

rect, in comparison between the two types of vessels. 

Admiral Jews. That is true, sir, and, of course, the convention 
relates only to those main items that I mentioned for freight vessels, 
lifesaving and fire-fighting equipment. It does not relate to just how 
they are to be constructed, to compartmentation and so on. 
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Mr. Pretiy. We have a concern over the life and safety of our own 
American-citizen crews then, but we do not concern ourselves with 
foreign crews and their safety ? 

Admiral Jewre.u. That is essentially it. 

Mr. Totterson. Would the gentleman yield there ¢ 

Mr. Petry. I do. 

Mr. Totierson. Is there any distinction between a purely cargo 
vessel or a vessel carrying passengers ¢ 

Admiral Jewett. Any number of passengers makes it a passenger 
vessel as far as being of special interest to us. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dellay. 

Mr. Detiay. No questions. 

Mr. Baumuarr. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Santangelo, asked 
the question that I wished to ask. There apparently was some ques- 
tion about the stability of the Andrea Doria despite the fact that she 
carried a certificate according to the 1948 convention. I see this lan- 
guage in the report: 

That while the Andrea Doria was apparently built within the requirements of 
the 1948 international convention, there is a clear presumption that her stability 
at the time of the accident was substantially less than that envisaged by her 
designers. 

In other words, the vessel may not be fully stable under all reason- 
able conditions and the Coast Guard can do nothing about it, is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Rrcumonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. This is a bad situation. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totiterson. When you answered my question, I saw someone 
in the audience shake his head in disagreement with your answer. 
Are you sure of your answer? My question was, Is there any dis- 
tinction between a purely cargo vauedl and a cargo vessel that inci- 
dentally carries 12 passengers, as many of them do? 

Admiral Jewetu. If the vessel is going to carry passengers out of 
the United States we would find out about it from Customs. Now, 
just because she is carrying 12 or less passengers does not mean that 
she would have to meet all of the passenger-ship standards, but: it 
does mean that we would inspect her and look her over before she left 
the United States. 

Mr. Toiierson. Provided she was carrying American passengers. 

Admiral Jewe.tu. Any passengers. 

Mr. Totierson. Any passengers. 

Admiral Jewe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Would you give her the same inspection that you 
would give to a regular passenger-carrying vessel ? 

Admiral Jewe.u. No, sir. Not if she is carrying 12 or less. 

Mr. Totierson. What do you look for if she is carrying 12 or less? 

Admiral Jewetu. Of course, if she has a safety certificate from an 
international convention we would look for that first. If there is 
anything obviously wrong with her we would look into that. Beyond 
that we would look merely to see that she is in reasonably good shape. 
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Mr. Totterson. You would not give her the same examination or 
inspection that you would a regular passenger-carrying vessel. 

Admiral Jeweiu. That is right. 

Admiral Ricumonp. She does not have to come to the subdivision 
that you have to have in a passenger vessel. We would be particu- 
larly interested in the lifesaving and fire-fighting equipment because 
of the passengers. You see, a cargo vessel “without passengers is not 
subject to our inspection. The minute he puts a pasenger aboard 
then we would inspect it. 

Mr. Totterson. But you would not give the same inspection. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It would be the same inspection of life-saving 
and fire-fighting equipment that we would give our own United 
States cargo vessel carrying 12 passengers. 

The Cuatrman. She would be required to meet the same standard 
as an American cargo ship carrying 12 or less passengers ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, for life-saving and fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gross. Are you still using lead as ballast in ships / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gross. I can recall back in the war days when they threw tons 
of high priced lead into ships for ballast and then sold the ships with 
the le: > still in them. 

Mr. Lennon. Does the admiral feel that there is any obligation on 
the Congress or the executive branch of the Government to alert the 
American tourists who are using to such a great extent Swedish and 
Italian lines to the effect that they have not complied with what we 
consider an elementary safety rule with reference to sealanes ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. I don’t feel so. Of course, that would 
be a matter of policy for this committee and Congress to decide, but I 
would say it would be a very delicate situation. 

Mr. Lennon. You recognize that when any of the signatories of the 
convention agree to this sealane arrangement that in : violation of it 
they are susceptible to a fine, as I understand the report. Yet we go 
sane complacently and permit these ships to come in here and use such 
sealanes as they like, I assume, if you say they are not bound by it at 
all. I amalittle concerned about that. We could have the finest ships, 
the safest ships in the world but if they were not assigned to sealanes 
coming in and out of these harbors it would seem to me that we are 
not meeting the situation. I would like to know whether or not you 
iknow whether since this tragic accident Italy or Sweden has agreed to 
come into this agreement with respect to sealanes ? 

Admiral RicuMonp. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. I wonder if the gentleman from the State Depart- 
ment knows, if he is still here. 

Captain Merrmw. They certainly have not signed. 

Mr. Lennon. If the chairman will permit, I would like to hear that 
answer. 

The CuHamman. We are going to have the gentleman from the Hy- 
drographic Office testify. 

Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Admiral, how do the safety standards on the English 
passenger ships compare to those of the American passenger ships? 
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Three of our Supreme Court Judges went on an English ship and | 
wonder if they are safe. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Last October, sir, Admiral Jewell sent a letter 
to Mr. Warren based on an oral request when this matter was under 
consideration. 

The CuHarrman. What Mr. Warren? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Warren of this committee, sir. He called 
one day and was just trying to get a comparison. We made a fairly 
detailed study. The letter runs five pages. 

Mr. Garmatz. Is there much difference between their standards and 
our standards ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. This is general, sir. It would be very difficult 
to answer in a specific country and it would be very hard for me to give 
you an answer on that specifically. I do not think that the committee 
would want to have this whole letter read into the record right now, 
but generally I think you will find that the United States standards 
are higher than any of the other signatories to the convention, but that 
variance will differ to some extent. We are above the convention, as 
you know, sir. ; 

Maybe Captain Murphy could give you a brief answer to that. _ 

The Cuarrman. The question has been discussed in this letter. Sup- 
pose we put the letter into the record at this point, Admiral 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

OcTOBER 9, 1956. 
Mr. CHARLES F. WARREN, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear Mr. WaRREN: In compliance with your telephonic request, this let- 
ter will attempt to explain the frequently heard truisms to the effect that the 
United States has the safest merchant marine in the world, and that our stand- 
ards are higher than those of other countries. 

The standards of almost all nations are based on the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, and so, in essence, they all have the 
Same point of departure, and in a broad sense, all cover the same general area. 
Inasmuch as the scope of the convention is comprehensive, it is doubtful if 
any one nation would have an appreciable edge on safety by virtue of the scope 
of its standards. However, some superiority can be achieved by the degree 
to which particular features are carried out. In other words, all of the nations 
will have some requirements on each of the various subjects, but some nations 
may go farther than others on particular subjects. 

Some phases of the convention, such as subdivision, stability, and structural 
fire protection, are fairly detailed and represent minimum standards below 
which no nation may go. However, there is nothing to stop the individual 
countries from exceeding the details of the convention on these subjects, and 
that has actually been done by the United States as further set forth in this 
letter. 

Compartmentation of passenger vessels to keep them from sinking in the event 
of rupture of one or more main compartments has been the subject of considera- 
tion for international conferences since 1914. World War I precluded any in- 
ternational action being taken as a result of that conference, but the 1929 con- 
vention did set forth minimum standards of subdivision. Further, although 
giving no specific standards, the 1920 convention indicated that the participat- 
ing countries should investigate the damaged stability characteristics of their 
vessels to assure that they would not capsize in the event of damage. The 
1948 convention requirements relative to subdivision are almost identical to 
those of the 1929 convention except for some elevation of standards for certain 
vessels carrying large numbers of passengers on short voyages. However, the 
1948 convention did set forth minimum standards for damaged stability. 

Accordingly, it can be assumed that foreign passenger vessels which were 
built while the 1929 convention was in effect will meet the standards of the 
convention, and those built since that time will meet the standards of the 
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1948 convention. In this country, however, a different situation exists. As a2 
result of the Morro Castle and Mohawk disasters, the Senate Committee on 
Commerce drew up the now famous Senate Report No. 184, which was proposed 
standards for the American merchant marine. In this report, subdivision and 
damaged stability standards were set forth which are in excess of both the 
1929 and 1948 conventions. Since about 1938, passenger vessels of the United 
States have been built to at least the subdivision and damaged stability stand- 
ards of Senate Report No. 184. The present Coast Guard regulations contain 
these standards of subdivision, and the damaged stability standards are in gen- 
eral approximately equivalent, and exceed, in some instances, the standards of 
Senate Report No. 184. This means, that insofar as these two features are con- 
cerned, American passenger vessels can be expected to have a greater degree 
of safety than the vessels of other nations. 

The degree of additional safety required on the American passenger vessel 
over and above the requirements of the 1948 convention varies with the size 
and arrangements of the vessel. However, as an example, the Constitution and 
Independence, which are 650 feet in length and carry up to 987 passengers, 
would require a factor of subdivision under the 1948 convention of 0.48 (0.50 
corresponds to a 2-compartment ship, or 1 that can sustain damage in any 2 
adjacent main compartments without sinking). By the American standards, 
the vessels would be required to have a factor of subdivision of 0.35 (0.33 cor- 
responds to a 3-compartment ship, or one that can sustain damage in any 3 main 
compartments without sinking). 

Going hand in hand with subdivision is damaged stability, or the ability 
of the vessel to keep from capsizing or attaining too great a heel after damage. 
Yor these same 2 vessels, damage to 2 adjacent main compartments extending 
inboard approximately 18 feet would be assumed by both the 1948 convention 
and the American standards. However, the length of damage assumed under 
the 1948 convention would be 29% feet, whereas under the American standards, 
the vessel would be required to withstand a damage length of 46 feet. The 
ability of the vessel to survive under the longer assumed damage is of utmost 
importance, particularly where wing tanks are involved. 

In addition to sinking and capsizing, vessels are subject to other hazards. 
Perhaps one of the most important of these is fire. Previous conventions con- 
tained requirements for detecting and extinguishing fires, but the 1948 con- 
vention contains the first comprehensive international requirements for struc- 
tural fire protection, which is, in reality, a combination of fire prevention and 
control. 

The theory of <iructural fire protection is to eliminate combustible materials 
from the structure and joiner work of the vessel, thereby removing possible 
fuel for the start or spread of a fire, and to create a series of fire barriers to 
minimize fire spread and afford a place of safety for the persons on board. 

The 1948 convention sets forth, as method I, a comprehensive standard of struc- 
tural fire protection. As alternates to this, methods II and III permit a material 
lessening of the true fire-preventive measures, provided specific detecting and 
extinguishing equipment are installed. Although the convention recognizes 
methods II and IIT, they cannot be considered as being equal to method I insofar 
as safety and overall effectiveness are concerned. 

Foreign vessels built prior to the 1948 convention were not built to the stand- 
ards of the convention, but those built since that time have been made to comply 
with either method II or IIT. As far as is known, none have been built to 
method I. On the other hand, as a result of Senate Report No. 184, American 
standards have been such that since about 1938, all passenger vessels built are 
in essential agreement with method I of the 1948 convention, which was actually 
patterned after the regulations of the Coast Guard. Accordingly, in this feature, 
too, the American passenger vessel can be expected to have a higher degree of 
safety. 

In addition to the broad subjects already covered, there are specific items 
required throughout the 1948 convention which an individual nation can exceed. 
Some examples of this type, but by no means a complete list, where American 
vessels exceed the 1948 convention and can thereby be considered to have addi- 
tional inherent safety, are as follows: 

1. Under the convention, if the vessel has 13 or less lifeboats, none are re- 
quired to be fitted with a radio. Under the Coast Guard regulations, such 
vessels over 2,500 gross tons plying on a route more than 200 miles from shore, 
are required to have at least 1 lifeboat with a permanently installed radio, or 
an additional portable radio unit is required to be carried. 
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2. Under the convention, if a fire in any one space on a cargo or tank vessel 
could put all of the fire pumps out of operation, a carbon dioxide system may 
be used to extinguish the fire in that space. Under the Coast Guard regulations, 
except for the very small vessels, the fire pumps and their sources of power are 
required to be so located that no fire in any one space could put all of the 
fire pumps out of operation. 

3. Under the convention, a carbon-dioxide fire extinguishing system for an 
oil-fired boiler room is required to be effective only in the lower portions of the 
space. However, it has been found that at times, the fire has been above this 
lower level. In these cases, such a carbon dioxide system would be of little use. 
Accordingly, on all American vessels built since 1952, where carbon dioxide 
systems are installed, they are required to be of a type that can extinguish 
a fire in any portion of the space. 

4. Under the convention, gravity type davits are not required for lifeboats 
until they exceed 8,960 pounds. By Coast Guard regulations, all lifeboats 
weighing more than 5,000 pounds are required to be served by gravity davits. 

5. The convention is silent on the subject of location of lifeboat lowering 
winches, and many foreign vessels will be found to have their winches inboard 
where the operator cannot observe the lowering of the lifeboat, but must depend 
on hand or voice signals from another person. Due to the fact that the lowering 
procedure is a critical one, the operator should be able to personally observe the 
situation rather than depend on signals from a second person which could be 
misunderstood or not observed. For this reason, Coast Guard regulations specify 
that the winch be so located that the operator can observe the entire lowering 
procedure until the lifeboat is in the water. 

Safety is a comparative quality that is measured in terms of probabilities. 
Accordingly, it cannot be positively stated that a particular vessel will or will not 
be involved in a catastrophe. However, the accumulation of “extras” of the 
type previously indicated in this letter definitely increases the probabilities of 
an American merchant marine with a safety record second to none. 

It is trusted that this information will be sufficient for your purpose. If any 
additional information is desired, every effort will be made to obtain it for you. 

Very truly yours, 
H. T. JEWELL, 
Rear Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Chief, Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety. 
By direction of the Commandant. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 
Mr. Morse. 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE MORSE, ADMINISTRATOR, MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Morse. Good morning, gentlemen. 

On January 22, 1957, our committee chairman advised the Maritime 
Administration concerning findings and recommendations of a special 
staff commitee to study safety of life at sea. The conclusions and 
recommendations of this study, House Report 2969, 84th Congress, 
emphasize the importance of seeking and establishing more effective 
minimum International Safety Convention standards for construc- 
tion and operation of vessels, greater observance of recognized sea 
lanes, and adequate training for deck officers with certification as 
radar observers. 

Additional recommendations for inclusion in a long-range study of 
safety of life at sea include bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic 
communication, continuing study of radio communication in distress 
‘ases, and coordination in the study and application of radio and 
electronic systems. 

The report also recognized the critical desirability of postdisaster 
examination and findings as a means of continuing improvement in 
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ship construction standards and operating practices in the interest of 
safety. 

Because of the international nature of the shipping activities in- 
volved and the system of international conventions as the mechanism 
for establishing international minimum standards for adoption by the 
maritime nations, the State Department has served as coordinating 
agency in the further studies and activities initiated by the staff 
report. The Maritime Administration is represented in the group 
establshed by the Navy Hydrographic Office in the study of recognized 
transatlantic routes, in the Technical Committee under the United 
States Coast Guard to study construction problems, and on the special 
committee established by the Radio Technical Commission for Marine 
Service—Government-industry committee—to establish coordination 
in respect of radio and electronic devices and systems. 

The Maritime Administration has a primary responsibility with 
respect to the recommendation for adequate training for deck officers, 
including a requirement for certification of such officers as radar 
observers. Initial consideration was given to (a) the establishment 
of a qualifying requirement that deck officers have a certificate of 
proficiency as a radar observer, and (0) the initiation of an adequate 
course of instruction in radar observance to meet the qualifying re- 
quirement. 

In the field of establishing a qualifying requirement as a radar 
observer, the Maritime Administration has participated in discussions 
with the United States Coast Guard in the development of a new 
requirement which will be applicable for all candidates for third mate 
and the upgrading of all other deck officers. The proposed new re- 
quirement, subject to public hearing and approval and issuance by the 
Coast Guard, will include a provision that a certificate of satisfactory 
completion of a course of training at a Maritime Administration or 
other Government-operated school, approved by the Commandant, 
may be accepted as evidence of qualification without examination. 

In the training area the Maritime Administration has reached the 
conclusion that the immediate interest of providing the maximum in 
safety for the American merchant marine necessitated, in the absence 
of available training facilities in industry and private educational 
institutions, the initiation of adequate training under the direction of 
the Maritime Administration. Accordingly, a careful training plan 
is being developed, collaborating as required in its development with 
representatives of the Coast Guard. In this direction, we have: 

(a) Determined the feasibility of a compact 1-week course of in- 
struction to meet the proposed Coast Guard qualifying requirement of 
certification ; 

(6) Developed an outline of the course; 

(c) Initiated the development of a lesson plan which, upon ap- 
proval of the Coast Guard, will enable candidates completing such 
course successfully to meet the qualifying requirement without exam- 
ination by the Coast Guard; 

(zd) Allotted a sum of $9,000 to cover the estimated expenses for 
the remainder of this fiscal year of one radar training center to be 
established in the Maritime Administration’s district office in New 
York; and 

(e) Tentatively set October 1, 1957, to start the courses of 
instruction. 
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It is planned that, if required, the training can be extended to 
provide for a training center at New Orleans and San Francisco. 
Further, it is planned that a reevaluation will be made at the end 
of 1 year to determine the extent of progress, the cooperation of all 
concerned, and the necessity for continuation of Government- 

operated radar observer training. 

We have at the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point more 
than an adequate course in radar observation, and we have been in 
touch with the State maritime academies of New York, California, 
Maine, and Massachusetts regarding the adequacy of their courses of 
radar instructions. 

To interpolate, I would say that they do have adequate courses of 
training in radar instruction. 

We wish to assure the committee that we will continue to direct 
our efforts toward providing the maximum to the safety of life at sea 
and will continue efforts to develop, evaluate, and apply other devices 
and systems designed for the safety of ships, crews, passengers, and 
cargoes. 

That is the end of the prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Morse, is it your opinion that the agencies 
interested in this subject under the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment should as soon as possible call an international convention to 
discuss all these matters ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And to improve the 1948 convention ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Morse, what can you contribute to this so- 
called State Department leadership of this so-called meeting to help 
to set an early date? 

Mr. Morse. I am not saying it disrespectfully, but the same prod- 
ding to them that your committee gives to us. 

The Cuairman. We are very lenient toward you. 

Mr. Morse. You are, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. What can you do to help this along? Realizing that 
they are waiting on the Coast Guard, what else can the Maritime 
Administration do to help get this proposed meeting going ? 

Mr. Morse. We are participating in the immediate activities with 
the State Dep: urtment and doing what we can to move the thing along. 

Mr. Garmatz. You are doing all you possibly can to help set up 
the date? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I would like to volunteer one thing. It has 
been mentioned that there are higher standards for safety of life at 
sea under the 1948 convention applicable to passenger vessels than 
apply to cargo vessels, but the hazard of collision is just as important 
with a cargo vessel running into a passenger vessel as with a passenger 
vessel colliding with a passenger vessel, so that I think itis very de- 
sirable that consideration be given to upgrading the navigational 
requirements on cargo vessels to have them not less than the similar 
requirements on passenger vessels. 

The CHarman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Rosrson. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Mr. Morse, on the last page of your statement 
you say that you are continuing your efforts to acquire the devices and 
systems designed for the : safety’ of ships, crews, passengers, and car- 
goes. In line with the subject-matter about which C ongressman Len- 
non spoke, the use of lanes which are not assigned to w estbound ships 
or eastbound ships, the committee report indicates that had they 
followed the lanes which the convention had approved perhaps the 
accident of the Stockholm and the Andrea Doria would not have taken 
place. Have you done anything to advise American citizens who are 
using foreign ships such as the Italian lines that these ships are not 
complying with the sealane regulations that the convention has laid 
down ¢ 

Mr. Morse. To answer your question specifically, no. But I believe 
that the sealanes provisions are merely recommendations and are not 
mandatory. 

Mr. Santancero. Do you feel that the use by these nations with 
their foreign ships using the lanes which have not been assigned to 
that direction of traffic would be dangerous to the safety of American 
people using those foreign ships? 

Mr. Morse. It would unquestionably increase the hazard. 

Mr. Santance.o. And those foreign ships have not accepted the 
recommendations of the North Atlantic Track Agreement. They 
are still using the sealanes which may increase the hazards. 

Mr. Morse. I cannot say what individual ships are doing, but it is 
my understanding that Sweden has not adopted the track agreement. 

‘Mr. SAnTANGELO. Italy also has failed to adopt the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement. Is that right? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot answer that. That is outside of my field, sir. 

Mr. SantanceLo. I know that quite a few friends of mine are using 
the Italian ships for a junket or vacation to Europe. Have you 
advised American citizens by publication or otherwise that they are 
traveling on ships which are not using the lanes which the North 
Atlantic Track Agreement has set down ? 

Mr. Morse. I have not done so, Mr. Congressman, as a Government 
employee, but I will be perfectly frank to tell you that to any of my 
friends who ask me which vessels to travel, I will say without qualifica- 
tion, “You are foolish unless you travel on an American-fl: ig vessel. 
We have higher standards in all regards than foreign-flag vessels.” 

Mr. Sanranceto. Do you not think it is import: ant for the Mari- 
time Administration to advise the American people as to this addi- 
tional hazard, and, if the Maritime Administration is interested in 
seeing the safety provisions and a safer situation for the American 
people, that it can adopt publicity which will compel or induce foreign 
nations to comply? You know very well that where they lose their 
business, the number of passengers taking the ships, that they may be 
induced to comply. I know of no better inducement to foreign nations 
to comply with the safety provisions of the track agreement than the 
loss of tourist business because of the failure to comply. Don’t you 
think your Department should advise the American people that it is 
safer to go on American ships and it is not so safe to go on these 
foreign ships? 
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Mr. Morse. You are talking about a matter which I think is outside 
of my competence, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I know that it is a delicate situation to tell nations 
what to do, but you have made a statement that you are continuing 
your efforts for the safety of the American peo ople as passengers. I 
am wondering whether you have actually continued your efforts or 
whether your statement is a self-serving declaration. 

Mr. Morse. This is not a self-serving ‘declaration. We in Maritime, 
for ships which are built over which we have jurisdiction, and those 
would be vessels built with construction subsidy aid, have higher re- 
quirements than the usual run of the mill United States requirements. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But you do not think it is within your province or 
your duties to advise the American people that it is unsafe because of 
the failure to comply with the track agreement. 

Mr. Morse. No; I do not, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Santanceo. I have no further questions. 

The CuamrMan. Our American-flag ships use the track designa- 
tions, do they not ? 

Mr. Morse. To the best of my information, they do. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Morse, do you know approximately what ee 
centage of our overseas American tourists use foreign-flag vessels ! 

Mr. Morse. In passenger traffic, my offhand recollection is in the 
neighborhood of 80 percent of the passenger trade to and from the 
United States is carried in foreign-flag. 

Mr. Lennon. About 80 percent of the total overseas tourist traffic. 

Mr. Morse. That is my offhand recollection, but I would like to 
submit the correct figures for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In 1956 foreign flag vessels carried 76 percent of inbound passengers and 74 
percent of the outbound passengers. 

Mr. Lennon. You said it was outside of your prerogative to sug- 
gest to the American public that approxim: ately 80 percent of them 
were using vessels that did not comply with the North Atlantic track 
agreement. Whose responsibility is it in government to so advise 
the people? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know whose responsibility, if it is anyone’s 
responsibility. 

Mr. Lennon. You do not feel that there is an obligation on the 
part of anyone in Government to let the unsuspecting public know 
that they are arriving in vessels that de not comply with what we 
think are elementary safety requirements to the extent that we penal- 
ize by fining our own ships when they get off of those assigned tracks 
according to this report. 

Mr. Morse. I think it would be desirable that the public do know 
which countries are and which countries are not living up to the 
highest standards that we maintain. 

Mr. Lennon. I will agree with that. Now, whose obligation is it 
to let the unsuspecting American public know that they are not 
complying ? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot answer that. I do not feel that we are obli- 
gated by law to do that and it is a very ticklish question and I cer- 
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tainly would not want to stick my neck out unless we had statutory 
authority to do so. 

Mr. Lennon. It is a moral obligation on someone in Government 
to let the public know. I would ‘like to know who that agency or 
bureau or department is in order that we might address a comunica- 
tion to them as an individual if not as a member of this committee. 
I know that it would be better if these foreign lines knew that some 
publicity was going to be given through our press and other media 
of publicity that they are “not complying but we thought it would 
be better to come feouk someone connected with the Government in a 
quiet way rather than to broadcast it through the medium of the 
newspapers. That ought to be done if you ‘gentlemen ¢ ‘cannot find 
the responsible party to do it. I personally ‘would like for you to 
consider that because I think it seems a little bit naive to me to require 
construction standards and at the same time not require them to do 
what we require every American vessel to do, to take an assigned lane 
in and out of our ports. 

Mr. Morse. We have very high standards to meet our passenger 
ship requirements. Most of the foreigners do not meet those require 
ments. 

Mr. Lennon. But people who go abroad do not use our high stand- 
ards, They use foreign vessels according to your statement. Whose 
obligation is it in Government to let the people know that they are 
incurring an extra hazard and risk by not using American owned 
vessels? It is somebody's obligation and responsibility according 
to my simple way of thinking and, if the Maritime Commission does 
not assume the responsibility and the State Department apparently 
will not are it, whose responsibility is it # 

Mr. Morse. I do not know of it being the responsibility of anyone 
in Government. 

Mr. Lennon. I think the American public would be alarmed and 
feel that somebody was derelict in their duty if they were not so 
notified. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. A question came to my mind, Are there any 
foreign-flag ships coming into or out of the United States that do 
not comply with the international conference standards ? 

Mr. Morse. Again, that is outside of my area. Perhaps the Coast 
Guard could answer that question. 

Mr. Totiterson. Could you answer that, Admiral Richmond, or 
Admiral Jewell? Are there any foreign-flag ships calling at our 
ports that do not comply with the international conference standards ? 

Admiral Jewein. If you are speaking of all, there certainly are; 
yes, sir. There are vessels such as the Mexican vessels. If you 
are speaking of passenger vessels, we know of none. 

Mr. Totxierson. I did not get your answer. 

Admiral Jewetu. I said we know of no passenger vessels, but there 
are a number of cargo vessels. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Garmatz. 
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Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Morse, I wonder if you would elaborate on this 
radar training program. You say you plan to open one in New 
York and one in New Orleans and one in San Francisco. 

Mr. Morse. Initially we are only going to open it at 45 Broadway 
in New York and at the present time it is not mandatory that the 
deck officers have a radar certificate so that until it is mandatory we 
cannot know how many of the deck officers will voluntarily appear 
to take this training course. If after a short time of operation it 
develops that there is real interest we will also open a similar school 
in New Orleans and San Francisco. 

Mr. Garmarz. I was interested in that. In Baltimore where we 
have quite a port and have the CIO and A. F. of L., | was wondering 
if the labor groups among them may have their own training course 
in radar. The men are on the beach and have time on their hands 
and it is possible that they could take some of those courses on their 
own time if they would be run possibly with the help of the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Morse. To the best of my information there are no privately 
operated radar schools at the present time other than Sperry and the 
other radar manufacturers and they are not being heavily used by 
ofheers. 

Mr. Garmatz. It would be best to wait until you see how your schoo] 
in New York works and possibly pattern it after that. 

Mr. Morse. While it is still on a voluntary basis, because I believe 
when it becomes mandatory a lot of commercial schools will develop. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Morse, you were assigned recommendation No. 
3. 1 take it from your statement of what has been done and what 
is being done that as far as this country is concerned you feel that 
you are pretty well advanced on a unilateral basis toward the thing 
that recommendation No. 3 was aimed at. All I want to ask is would 
you feel that those who would be interested and concerned, who 
would be delegates, for instance, in connection with the subject matter 
of recommendation 3 would be prepared within the 1-year period 
which the Coast Guard mentioned to proceed with a new convention ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. And you feel that the matter is at a stage at the pres- 
ent time where the necessary initiative steps could be taken to begin 
seeking support and interest of the necessary number of qualifying 
nations? 

Mr. Morse. As far as our activities are concerned, yes. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Thank you, Mr. Morse. 


Mr. Watt, of the Navy Hydrographic Office. 
STATEMENT OF W. G. WATT, NAVY HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


Mr. Warr. I am Mr. W. G. Watt, the Director of Maritime Safety 
for the United States Navy Hydrographic Office. My report was 
made to the State Department. I do not have a copy of it here. 

The report said that subsequent to the collision between the steam- 
ships Stockholm and Andrea Doria on the night of July 25, 1956, a 
staff report of the Committee on Merchant Marine and F isheries was 
made pursuant to House Resolution 653. The first recommendation 
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of this staff study was, “A greater observance of the recognized routes 
across the North Atlantic,” and at the suggestion of the Department of 
State, a working group was organized by the Navy Hydrographic 
Office to study the problem. 

Invitations were extended to the United States Maritime Adminis- 
tration, the United States Coast Guard, and industry to furnish per- 
sonnel to the working group. The members selected were as follows: 
William G. Watt, Director, Maritime Safety Division, representing 
United States Navy Hydrographic Office; Capt. Thomas King, Assist- 
ant Chief, Operations Division, representing United States Maritime 
Administration; Capt. S. J. Topping, marine superintendent, United 
States Lines, representing American Merchan Marine Institute; and 
Lt. Comdr. L. R. Davison, Office of Operations, representing United 
States Coast Guard. 

The findings were that the group agreed that “recognized routes” 
are familiar to mariners generally, having been publicized in the pub- 
lications of the hydrographic services “throughout the world for 
many years. Furthermore, it is recognized that regulation 8, chapter 
V. of the International Conference on Safety of Life at Ses , 1948, 
urges the contracting governments to use their influence to induce 
vessels to follow the ‘ ‘recognized tracks.” It also requires the con- 
tracting governments to impose on the steamship companies the 
obligation to give public notice of the routes they propose to follow. 

It is determined that the Coast Guard regulations governing the 
use of routes by United States vessels relate ‘only to passenger ships 
and do not make the use of the “recognized tracks” mandatory. 

The only actual agreement on steamer routes is the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement, w hich is a purely voluntary arrangement involving 
9 British, 1 United States, 1 Belgian, 1 F rench, and 1 Dutch steam- 
ship company. This agreement has been in effect since 1898, but has 
no official status. 

Recommendations: In order to obtain a proper “observance of the 
recognized routes across the North Atlantic,” the group makes the 
following recommendations: 

(1) That the present North Atlantic Track Agreement should, by 
international convention, be made mandatory for vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic. 

(2) That the scope of the track agreement should be enlarged to 
include the recognized routes to Gibraltar, north of Ireland, and 
north of Scotland, as shown on the reverse side of H. O. Chart No. 
1262 and the North Atlantic Pilot Chart. 

(3) That all passenger ships be required to follow the tracks 
adopted and that nonpassenger ships, if departing from the estab- 
lished tracks, shall be obligated to steer well clear. However, com- 
pliance with the foregoing requirements shall be waived if circum- 
stances are such that compliance therewith will adversely affect the 
safety of the vessel. 

(4) That seasonal changes in the tracks be made the responsibility 
of the contracting government charged with the operation of the 
International Ice Patrol. 

The group was unanimous in its opinion that the United States is 
doing all in its power to foster the observance of the recognized tracks 
and in carrying out the provisions of the Safety of Life at Sea Con- 
vention as they relate to steamer lanes. It feels that no further legis- 
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lation should be enacted by Congress in this respect until, by inter- 
national agreement, it applies equally to ships of all nationalities. 
To do otherwise would discriminate against American shipping. 

That is our report, sir. 

Mr. Touierson. | have no questions. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lennon. I would like to ask one question. I was impressed 
by the titles of these gentlemen who signed this report before us, 
2 admirals, 1 commodore and a professor emeritus of Yale University. 

Mr. Warr. Pardon me. That is not my report. 

Mr. Lennon. I am talking about the report which is before the 
committee signed by the special committee that was asked to make 
this investigation and make its report to this committee. 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. I understand you to say that the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement is a voluntary organization. 

Mr. Warr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. And it is just a few passenger lines that participate 
in it. 

Mr. Warr. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. Now, the thing that I do not quite reconcile in the 

statement signed by these gentlemen who have made this report to 
this committee is the language that they use on lines 16, 17, and 18 of 
this report, page 7. It says: 

The United States Government has recognized the value and importance of 
these lanes. United States law and regulations require adherence by United 
States passenger vessels to the provisions pertaining to sealanes found in the 
1948 convention and fines are provided for noncompliance. 

Is that a misstatement ? 

Mr. Warr. No; that is correct as far as the treaty goes. The treaty 
does not go into specific tracks at all. I might say it is weasel-worded 
from the convention before. I was on the committee that worked 
on these things for the last convention and at that time we wanted to 
make it mandatory but we could not. 

Mr. Lennon. It is mandatory so far as our flag vessels. 

Mr. Warr. No; the only thing it says here is this: 

The practice of following recognized routes across the North Atlantic in both 
directions has contributed to safety of life at sea and should be recommended 
to all ships. 

(b) The selection of the routes and the initiation of action with regard to 
them is left to the responsibility of the shipping companies concerned 


not the governments— 


Contracting governments will assist the companies, when requested to do so, by 
placing at their disposal any information bearing on the routes which may be 
in the possession of the governments. 

(c) The contracting governments shall undertake to impose on the companies 
the obligation to give public notice of the regular routes which they propose their 
ships should follow, and of any changes made in these routes; they will also 
use their influence to induce the owners of all ships crossing the Atlantic to 
follow, so far as circumstances will permit, the recognized routes, and to induce 
the owners of all ships crossing the Atlantic bound to or from ports of the 
United States or Canada via the vicinity of the Grand Banks of Newfoundiand 
to avoid, as far as practicable, the fishing banks of Newfoundland north of 
latitude 48° north during the fishing season, and to pass outside regions known 
cr believed to be endangered by ice. 
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That is the only thing in the treaty on tracks. 

Mr. Lennon. Then the only conclusion that I can draw is that the 
language used in the report and signed by Admiral Cochrane, Ad- 
miral Shepheard, and Commodore W ebster, and Mr. H. L. Seward, 
emeritus professor of marine engineering at Yale University, when 
they used this language— 

The United States Government has recognized the value and importance of 
these lanes. United States law and regulations require adherence by United 
States passenger vessels to the provisions pertaining to sealanes found in the 
1948 convention and fines are provided for noncompliance— 
is an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. Warr. No; we have a law that has this language that I read to 
you. 

Mr. Lennon. But it is not enforcible. 

Mr. Warr. It is enforcible. The Coast Guard requires that ships 
making voyages across the Atlantic file with them the route they 
intend to follow and they are supposed to follow that route. If they 
don’t follow that route, regardless of what route it is, they can be 
fined. 

Mr. Santancero. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Santancero. Has the Coast Guard enacted rules and regula- 
tions which require American passenger vessels to follow the sealanes 
as set forth by the convention / 

Mr. Warr. Yes. What I read is in the convention and that lan- 
guage of the conventions is in our statutes but not the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. What Congressman Lennon is trying to find out 
is that members of the committee have made a statement that law 
and regulation require American passenger vessels to follow the 
tracks. Is that a correct statement, that law and regulation require 
American passenger vessels to follow the tracks set forth in the At- 
lantic Track Agreement ? 

Mr. Warr. No; they are not obligated to follow the track agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Santrancero. So that the statement in the committee report is 
not accurate. 

Mr. Lennon. Will you turn to page 7, line 16, and read it for 
yourself and put your own interpretation on it. That is the only 
interpretation I can put on it. It is inaccurate. 

Mr. Warr. It says: 
idherence by United States passenger vessels to the provisions pertaining to 
ealanes found in the 1948 convention and fines are provided for noncompliance. 
rhose provisions do not lay down any specific sealanes 

Mr. Lennon. You would think that these admirals would know 
what they are talking about but they apparently do not. 

Mr. Warr. They put in their report what is found in the treaty. 

(Letter pertaining to above follows :) 

Aveust 1, 1957. 
ffon. ALTON LENNON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DkAR Mr. LENNON: In the course of the hearing held on Wednesday, July 
31, 1957, to receive progress reports on the safety of life at sea studies, Mr. 
W. G. Watt, Director of Maritime Safety, Navy Hydrographic Office, made state- 
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ments that tended to indicate that United States passenger vessels were not 
required to follow the prescribed tracks in the North Atlantic and that the 
staff report of the committee was inaccurate in saying that such was the require- 
ment. 

The statement in the report was based on the law as expressed in title 46, 
United States Code, section 738b, which reads as follows: 

“(a) The owners, or operating agent, of any passenger vessel of the United 
States crossing the North Atlantic Ocean shall give public notice, in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the regular 
routes which he proposes such vessel will follow and of any changes made in a 
route, and shall require the vessel to follow the published route as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Any passenger vessel of the United States crossing 
the North Atlantic Ocean shall follow, as far as circumstances will permit, the 
recognized ship routes; it shall avoid, as far as practicable, the fishing banks 
of Newfoundland ; north of latitude forty-three degrees north during the fishing 
season; and shall, as far as circumstances will permit, pass outside of the re- 
gions reported or known to be endangered by ice. 

“(b) If the owner, or operating agent, of any such passenger vessel fails 
to comply with this section, he shall for each offense be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $100.” 

From the above, I submit that the statement as it appeared in the report is 
accurate. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Drewry, Chief Counsel. 


Mr. Lennon. They put on it an interpretation that there were laws 
and regulations which require the following of these sealanes by all 
United States passenger vessels. 

Mr. Warr. There are laws and regulations to follow what is laid 
down in the old convention of 1948 but not the track agreement. 

Mr. Lennon. You concede, and certainly you would know, that 
this is a very important safety factor to have lanes? 


Mr. Warr. That is right. Our committee advocates it. 

Mr. Lennon. On page 7 of the report they say that if the ship had 
followed the lanes recommended the accident would have been un- 
likely. 

Mr. Warr. If they had been on the track agreement. You must 
remember that the Italian ship was bound for the Mediterranean and 
the Swedish ship bound for Sweden. The North Atlantic track 
routes, which are the regular routes, are for the English Channel and 
not mandatory for ships going other places. There ‘ts a difference 
between recognized routes and the track-agreement-recommended 
routes. In other words, the United States Hydrographic Office, since 
the days of Maury, has tried to induce ships to follow routes. We 
publish the track agreement on the charts. We publish to mariners 
the track agreement in effect. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you agree with the statement that if the track 
routes recommended had been followed by the two vessels the accident 
would not have occurred ? 

Mr. Warr. They would have been apart but they did not follow 
those routes. 

Mr. Lennon. Therfefore, they did not follow those recommended. 

Mr. Warr. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. You recognize the value of it. How would they 
possibly enforce such an international agreement? 

Mr. Wart. Well, if there were an international agreement the na- 
tions would follow it. The Coast Guard, of course, is our enforcing 
agency and we have, of course, during the ice-patrol season cutters 
and planes off the Grand Banks and ships are requested to submit 
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their position every 4 hours, the temperature of the water, and any 
factor so that they can plot their track across there. They have radar 
and know where the ships are. If there was an international agree- 
ment that ships follow certain tracks they certainly would be able to 
determine whether or not they were on the tracks and, of course, by 
international agreement the ships off the track would be subject. to 
whatever penalties would be prescribed by law. We could forbid 
them coming here or whatever we decided to do by international 
agreement, whatever penalties were decided upon. 

Mr. Lennon. If they would not agree there is nothing we could do 
to protect United States citizens except let them know. They have 
not yet agreed. 

Mr. Warr. There is nothing definite, as I say, in this agreement as 
to what tracks you shall follow. You are urged and recommended 
but it does not say you shall do anything. 

Mr. Lennon. This has been recommended for more than 100 vears. 

Mr. Warr. That is right. We started with Lieutenant Maury. 

Mr. Lennon. We have not been able to work it out. 

Mr. Warr. We can work it out but it has not been the law. 

Mr. Lennon. Thank you, sir. 

(Letter pertaining to above follows :) 

UNITED States NAvy HyproGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 


Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Bonner: In reviewing the transcript of my statement to your 
committee on July 30, 1957, I believe that some misunderstanding may exist 
in regard to my answers to the questions propounded by Mr. Lennon. 

The statement on page 7 of the committee report is factually correct and is 
substantiated by the Code of Federal Regulations, which states that United 
States passenger ships must file notice of the routes they intend to follow and 
the penalty for noncompliance. 

The point I am trying to explain is that there are no official international 
steamer lanes across the North Atlantic at the present time. The treaty recom- 
mends that vessels follow the “recognized routes,” and the United States Govern- 
ment through the Coast Guard, ensures that United States passenger ships do 
this. 

The North Atlantic Track Agreement is the only specific agreement on tracks. 
It is voluntary and is confined to lanes leading to the English Channel and south 
of Ireland. Its primary purpose is for avoiding the annual ice menace off the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. These are the tracks that we believe should 
be made mandatory for all maritime nations and their scope enlarged to cover 
other routes. 

I trust that this explanation clarifies the point raised by Mr. Lennon. Having 
been associated with this matter of the North Atlantic tracks for over 30 years, 
I will be most happy to further assist the committee in any possible way. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. WATT, 
Director, Maritime Safety Division. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Watt, did I understand correctly that it is your 
recommendation that the track requirement be not limited to passenger 
vessels, but shall also be broadened to include cargo ships ? 

Mr. Warr. No; we said passenger ships. 

Mr. Drewry. Did I understand you to say that cargo vessels shall 
either stay on the tracks or advise w hen they are not on them ? 

Mr. Warr. They must either follow the tracks or kee p clear. All 
passenger ships must stay on the tracks, but nonpassenger ships can 
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depart from the tracks providing they keep clear of the tracks. That 
was our recommendation because the freight ships may not have the 
power that another ship has. It may be diverted and does not have 
the urgency that passenger ships have. With the terrific speed of 
passenger ships, they should be on the tracks. 

Mr, Drewry. As far as this track question is concerned, as you view 
it, would you say that the United States would be in a position to go 
into an international convention including this subject within the 

eriod of the 1 year that was mentioned by the Coast Guard as a 
limiting factor to them on the compartmentation problem? Is this 
problem worked out, as you see it, from the standpoint of the United 
States position sufficiently well so that in the period of 1 year there 
would be plenty of time for the American delegation to prepare itself ? 

Mr. Warr. I think so, because we do not have too many American 
passenger ships on the North Atlantic to start with and, of course, the 
main one, the United States Lines is already a party to the track agree- 
ment. In fact, they are the only company. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmatz (presiding). Mr. Watt, could you contribute any- 
thing to the various departments such as the Maritime Board and 
Coast Guard to help this proposed meeting? Can you do anything to 
help that along? 

Mr. Warr. Of course, our part was the tracks. 

Mr. Garmarz. I mean this proposed next convention. 

Mr. Warr. Our hydrographer was a member of the delegation to the 
safety of life at sea convention. I would say “Yes,’ we could con- 
tribute. 

The CuamrMan (presiding). I regret that we have to adjourn this 
meeting. If there is anything further that you want to file you may 
do so. The next witness was to be Mr. Plummer with the Federal 
Communications Commission. I am going to let you file your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Ptummer. I would be happy to. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


My name is Curtis B. Plummer and I am Chief of the Safety and Special Radio 
Services Bureau of the Federal Communications Commission. The Federal 
Communications Commission very much appreciates the opportunity of having a 
witness appear before this committee. 

We understand you are considering action taken on a report made as a result 
of the Stockholm-Andrea Doria collision (Safety of Life at Sea Study, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2969). That report was submitted to the Honorable 
Herbert C. Bonner, chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, House of Representatives, under date of December 21, 1956, and signed by 
E. L. Cochrane, Vice Admiral, United States Navy (retired); H. L. Seward, 
emeritus professor of mechanical and marine engineering, Yale University; H. C. 
Shephard, rear admiral, United States Coast Guard (retired) ; and E. M. Webster 
commodore, United States Coast Guard (retired). 

In our judgment this committee would like to hear from us particularly in 
connection with two items of that report namely: 

The installation of bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic communication ; 
and 

A system of continuing and comprehensive studies by Federal agencies of radio 
communications in distress cases. 

(The report covers these 2 items as its recommendations Nos. 4 and 5 and its 
discussion of the application of radio and electronics in terms of radio communi- 
cation performance and electronic and radar developments.) 
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INSTALLATION OF BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE DIRECT RADIO AND TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 


The Federal Communications Commission wishes to bring the committee up to 
date on its work and activities in these lines. 

The Commission has moved forward in furthering the installation of bridge-to- 
bridge direct electronic telephonic communication : 

(a4) The Commission has promulgated notice which is intended for distribu- 
tion to United States shipowners, shipmasters, ship radio station licensees, and 
others in the marine industry concerned with the safety of ships. The notice 
reininds the industry of the above-mentioned Bonner committee recommendation 
and invites attention to the fact that, since 1952, the Commission's rules -have 
provided for the licensing of installations of suitable, short-range radiotelephone 
equipment on vessels which could enable navigating officers to talk directly with 
each other from ship bridge to ship bridge. The notice urges the industry to 
give this matter their consideration and, in the event they have any comments 
concerning rule changes which they may believe to be necessary or desirable 
to encourage and facilitate the early installation of “bridge” radiotelephones 
on board more United States oceangoing ships, to submit such comments to the 
Commission by not later than October 1, 1957. 

(b) A Commission engineering representative is serving as technical adviser 
to the Technical Subcommittee for Bridge-to-Bridge Radiotelephony of the Joint 
Iixecutive Committee for the Improvement and Development of the Philadelphia 
Port Area. This subcommittee is responsible for developing operational speci- 
fications for intership bridge-to-bridge VHF radiotelephone equipment to be used 
in the promotion of safety in the navigation of the Delaware River-Delaware 
Bay area primarily in respect to commercial shipping. This group is making 
good progress and it is felt that their findings will provide guidelines and result 
in accelerating the installation of bridge-to-bridge radiotelephone apparatus by 
the entire commercial shipping industry. 

(c) The Commission has a representative on the Executive Committee of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services (RTCM), a cooperative asso- 
ciation of industry and Government which conducts studies of marine tele- 
communication problems and associated matters, resolves such problems by 
mutual agreement of its member agencies, and submits coordinated recommen- 
dations to all United States organizations concerned. The RTCM has estab- 
lished a special committee, on which the Commission has representation, to 
report on steps which might be taken toward implementation of a short-range 
bridge-to-bridge and bridge-to-shore-point communication system in the maritime 
mobile service. The RTCM has determined as a result of previous studies that 
there exists an expressed and glaring need for such a system for on-scene com- 
munication in distress, rescue, and rendezvous situations, as well as for the 
direct exchange of navigational information between the bridges of ships. 


STUDIES OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS IN DISTRESS CASES 


As noted above, the report to Chairman Herbert C. Bonner in Recommenda- 
tion 5 urged “A system of continuing and comprehensive studies by Federal 
agencies of radio communications in distress cases.” 

The Federal Communications Commission is charged with responsibilities for 
and has been active in studying the uses of radio. 

(a) Section 4 (0) of the Communications Act of 1934 reads: “For the purpose 
of obtaining maximum effectiveness from the use of radio and wire communica- 
tions in connection with safety of life and property, the Commision shall investi- 
gate and study all phases of the problem and the best methods of obtaining the 
cooperation and coordination of these systems.” Because of the restricted 
budgetary situation under which the Commission has been compelled to operate 
in the face of an immensely increased workload since the end of World War II, 
the Commission has not been able to carry out adequate and continuing studies 
of radio communications in distress cases for the last several years. As much 
has been done as possible, however, and every effort has been made to complete 
this task in cases of widespread interest such as the Stockholm-Andrea Doria 
disaster. The results of the Commission’s studies of this latter catastrophe, 
in fact, were furnished to the Bonner committee and form a portion of Report 
No. 2969. 

(>) Furthermore, the matter of distress studies is presently under considera- 
tion by the Executive Committee of the Radio Technical Commission for Marine 
Services (RTCM). 
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The Federal Communications Commission appreciates the interest and sup- 
port the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries is giving to the 
use of radio and electronic devices for safety at sea. We hope that the develop- 
ments of these inventions will reduce to the vanishing point on the high seas 
avoidable fatalities and loss of property. 





FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C. 


Norice to SHrepowners, Sure Masters, Sure Rapio Station LICENSEES AND 
OTHERS IN THE MARINE INDUSTRY CONCERNED WITH THE SAFETY oF SHIPS 


In its January 3, 1957, report on the safety aspects of the collision at sea on 
July 25, 1956, between the passenger vessels Stockholm and Andrea Doria, the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, among other things, in- 
vited attention to the safety value of bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic 
communciation and advised that this subject should be included in any program 
for a long-range study of safety of life at sea. The report noted that, at present, 
communication between the bridges of two ships at sea is generally conducted 
indirectly ; i. e. from bridge to radio officer and thence via radiotelegraphy to 
the second ship’s radio officer and finally to the second ship’s bridge. It points 
out that the advantages of more rapid and intimate means of direct communi- 
eation between ships’ bridges by utilization of bridge radiotelephone, which is 
universal on the large ships sailing the Great Lakes and has proven its worth 
on those waters as an important navigational safety tool, have not been fully 
exploited by high seas vessels. 

In the normal course of their voyages to the various ports of the world along 
the globe-girdling networks of sealanes, ships frequently arrive at busy cross- 
roads such as the scene of the Stockholm-Andria Doria catastrophe off Nan- 
tucket, where they find it necessary to cross the course of other ships at close 
quarters. During thick weather, radar on the bridges of two approaching ships 
may indicate the development of a collision situation, with neither bridge pro- 
vided with timely foreknowledge as to the course change the other ship’s officers 
will take. Also, ships traveling to and from tidewater ports located on rivers 
or bays may be required to pass each other while being navigated in very narrow 
dredged channels, or their approach to each other may be hidden by a sharp turn 
in the waterway. 

In any one of the above-described or other similar situations, the provision 
of radiotelephone facilities whereby the navigating officers on the ships’ bridges 
could quickly and positively check directly with each other as to the projected 
navigational or piloting action they each will take should serve to appreciably 
enhance the continued safety of the ships. 

The rules and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission have, 
continually since 1952, provided for the licensing of installations of low-powered, 
short-range, compact VHF radiotelephone equipment on vessels. Such equip- 
ment can provide the means whereby navigating officers may talk directly with 
each other from ship bridge to ship bridge. Under the rules, such equipment 
may be used on United States ships and on ships of other nations within the 
territorial waters of the United States. A summary of the regulatory require- 
ments, and a list of rule sections applicable to such installations, are appended 
to this notice for convenient reference. 

At this time, the Commission is not aware of any rule amendments that are 
necessary in order to expedite or facilitate additonal voluntary installations of 
“bridge” VHF radiotelephone equipment. As stated above, such installations on 
board numerous commercial vessels plying the Great Lakes are in daily use and 
have demonstrated their value. Hence, this facility is not regarded as a “new 
device or system” insofar as ships of the United States are involved. All in- 
terested persons, however, are urged to give this matter their consideration and 
to submit to the Commission by not later than October 1, 1957, any comments 
concerning rule changes which they may believe necessary or desirable to facili- 
tate or encourage the early installation of “bridge” VHF radiotelephone equip- 
ment on board more ships of the United States, especially on board more ocean- 
going ships of the United States merchant marine. 
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APPENDIX 


REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS FOR VERY HIGH FREQUENCY (VHF) BRIDGE-Tro-BRIDGE 
RADIOTELEPHONE TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS FOR USE ON BOARD SHIPS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The following requirements for VHF transmitters and receivers for bridge-to- 
bridge (intership) radiotelephone communication are based upon existing rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission. At the end of the 
statement of each requirement, the applicable section of the rules is set forth. 


TRANSMITTERS 


1. Must be type accepted by the Commission, unless licensed as developmental 
stations. 8.139 (a) (1). 

2. Must be capable of operation by means of class F3 emission on not less 
than 3° authorized radio channels as follows (unless licensed as a develop- 
mental station, or unless licensed as a marine utility or other station of a 
portable nature which is not capable of a plate input power in excess of 3 watts 
and is not capable of being readily adjusted for operation on more than 1 radio 
channel) : 


156.8 megacyveles for calling and safety communication 

156.3 megacycles for general intership communication 

One other frequency in the band 156.25 megacycles to 157.45 megacycles 
authorized for communication with a coast station or stations. 8.106 
(c). 


3. Class of emission must be F3 (frequency modulation of FM), with fre- 
quency deviation not to exceed 15 kilocycles when 100 percent modulation is 
applied. 8.137 (ce). 

4. Must maintain carrier frequency within 0.005 percent of authorized carrier 
frequency, or within 0.01 percent if the plate input power does not exceed 
3 watts. 8.181 (c) (2). 

5. Radiation must be vertically polarized unless special showing of need for 
other polarization is made and accepted. 8.107 (b). 

6. Must automatically prevent modulation in excess of 100 percent (see item 3 
above) unless the plate input power does not exceed 3 watts. 8.137 (a). 

7. The maximum authorized transmitter power (final radio stage plate input) 
must not exceed 100 watts except for marine utility stations. For the latter, 
this power must not exceed 10 watts. 8.134 (e). 

8. The emission band width authorized for the transmission of speech is 40 
kilocycles as expressed by the emission designator 36F8. 8.133 (c). 

9. Must comply with spurious emission limitations which specify that emis- 
sion removed from the actual carrier frequency by at least 50 percent but not 
more than 100 percent of the authorized emission band width (40 kilocycles) 
shall be attenuated not less than 25 decibels below the power of the carrier (unless 
licensed as a developmental station.)* 8.136 (a) (1). 

10. The harmonic-frequency emission, i. e., emission removed in frequency 
from the actual carrier frequency by more than 100 percent of the authorized 
emission band width (40 kilocycles) shall be not less than 40 plus logw (power 
in watts) decibel below the power of the carrier where the power in watts 
is the maximum authorized transmitter power in watts, as the latter power 
is defined in section 8.7 (ii) of the Commission rules without applying the 
power tolerance prescribed in rule section 8,110 (a) (unless licensed as a 
developmental station).? 8.136 (a) (2). 


tECEIVERS 


1. Must be capable of reception of class F3 emission on not less than three* 
authorized radio channels as follows (unless the associated transmitter is 
licensed exceptionally as set forth herein in item 2 for transmitters) : 


156.8 megacycles for calling and safety communication 
156.3 megacycles for general intership communication 


The installation can be one multichannel transmitter or a plurality of separate trans- 
mitters for each station. 

2 These limitations may be modified by the findings in docket 11654. 

*The installation can be one multichannel receiver or a plurality of separate receivers 
for each station. 
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One other frequency in the band 156.25 megacycles to 157.45 megacycles 
(or for duplex operation in the band 161.85 to 162.05 megacycles—by 
interpretation of rule) authorized for communication with a coast sta- 
tion or stations. 8.106 (c). 


2. Receivers manufactured after October 1, 1956, must meet the requirements 
of part 15 with respect to radiation limits, certification and identification of 
certification, or alternatively be licensed as radio stations. 15.2 (b), 15.62, 
15.64, 15.65, 15.66, 15.68. Regardless of certification, however, the receiver shall 
not cause harmful interference. 15.69, 8.135 (a). 


STATIONS AND OPERATION 


Other Commission rules that apply to VHF radiotelephone installations as 
ship stations, and to related matters, are sections 8.3 (g) and (i), 8.5 (a), 
8.39, 8.40, 8.66, 8.71, 8.102; 8,104 (a), (c), (d), (f) (2), and (g); 8.109, 
8.110, 8.111, 8.112, 8.137 (b), 8.155 (a) and 8.366 (b) (3), (¢e) (2), (e), and 
(h). 


The Cuamman. Without objection we will place in the record at 
this point a letter, dated July 26, 1957, addressed to the chairman from 
the Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


RaApiIo TecHNICAL COMMISSION FOR MARINE SERVICES, 
InN CARE OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: One year ago today in the vicinity of Nantucket light ves- 
sel, the Swedish passenger vessel Stockholm crashed into the Italian passenger 
vessel Andrea Doria resulting in the sinking of the Andrea Doria and the loss 
of 50 persons. It has come to my attention that you desire to review the steps 
which may have been taken by the various interests concerned, to study or 
implement the recommendations contained in the Safety of Life at Sea Study, 
prepared as a consequence of that disaster, and transmitted to the House of 
Representatives by you as chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries (H. Rept. No. 2969) on January 3, 1957. The Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Marine Services, of which I am Chairman, and which is composed 
of Government representatives as well as industry, is concerned in particular 
with the following recommendations that there should be included in any 
program for long-range study of safety of life at sea: 

(4) Installation of bridge-to-bridge direct radio telephonic communication. 

“(5) A system of continuing and comprehensive studies by Federal agencies 
of radio communications in distress cases. 

“(6) The establishment of a mechanism for coordination in the study, develop- 
ment, and application of radio and electronic devices and systems.” 

The Department of State took the very necessary and commendable task of 
obtaining and reporting to you as to what is being done by the Government 
in regard to the various comments and recommendations contained in the above- 
mentioned report. The RTCM which includes Government representatives is 
working closely and harmoniously with that Department and is complying 
with its request to study the three above-mentioned communication recommenda- 
tions. Although the RTCM has submitted an interim report to the Departinent 
of State regarding the action it has taken on these three items, I would like 
to supplement that report by expanding upon the part the RTCM is playing in 
this important matter. 

The RTCM was born of necessity about 10 years ago through the good offices 
of the Dapartment of State. Because of the scope and complexity of the many 
problems involved in the application of war-accelerated electronic and telecom- 
munication developments to the postwar marine service, and prompted by pro- 
jected international conversations and conferences, it becaine apparent at that 
early date that an organization was needed to aid such development. It is 
composed of representatives of Government agencies and industry (merchant 
shipping companies, radiocommunication companies, manufacturers, fishing 
fleets, powerboat associations, radio operators, etc.) interested in the application 
of radio and electronics to maritime safety, operation und navigation. 
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Accordingly it is a cooperative body on which both Government and non- 
Government inteersts meet to consider and recommend technical improvements 
in the science of marine electronics and communications. Consideration is given 
to the effectiveness and improvement of existing and proposed systems of 
marine communication and aids to navigation as well as the fostering of new 
developments to meet operating requirements. It is supported by modest con- 
tributions from the members and is nonprofit. 

An executive committee representative of all elements administers the bus- 
iness of the organization. The constitution of the organization states in article 
ae 

“Secrion 1. Its objective shall be to advance the art and science of marine 
services through the investigation of the technical phases of all available 
or potential applications of the telecommunication?’ art, their coordination with 
allied arts, and the adaptation thereof to recognized requirements. 

“SecTion 2. Its activities shall include the study of existing and proposed 
systems of aids to navigation and communications to determine their suitability, 
and the fostering of new developments to meet marine operating requirements 
It shall serve as a means of coordinating Government and non-Government 
views on matters within its purview and shall formulate recommendations on 
the basis thereof.” 

The RTCM has no power of compulsion. Yet by providing an open exchange of 
views, its recommendations have resulted in a high order of acceptance and 
implementation and have been used as a basis for establishing both national 
and international policy. It functions through a process of technical studies, 
public review and discussion, and wide dissemination of reports. Accordingly 
all interested groups may participate impartially in the development of improved 
communication service and techniques. 

Referring now to the three radiocommunication recommendations contained in 
Report No. 2969 and quoted above, I would like to comment on each as follows: 


Recommendation 4: “Bridge-to-bridge direct radiotelephonic communication” 

This is a problem which has been discussed and studied over the past several 
years both on the domestic and international levels even before the Stockholm- 
Andrea Doria incident. In brief, it is merely the ability to communicate by 
voice from one vessel to another on radiofrequencies having short-distance 
transmission characteristics. It is only in comparatively recent years that 
radiofrequencies having short-distance characteristics have been available for 
exploitation by the maritime service. 

The RTCM was quick to recognize the possibilities of VHF radiofrequencies 
(156 megacycle band) for this purpose. As early as 1947 the RTCM had reported 
on the desirability of frequency modulation for the maritime VHF service 
(Report SC-3). Other RTCM reports in subsequent years outlined the detaiis of 
the short-distance services expected to develop in the VHF radiotelephone band 
(Reports SC-7, SC-19 and SC-20). 

However, as noted in the House report, an effective system of intercommu- 
nication depends upon a coordinated international approach. In this regard, it is 
of interest to refer to arrangements agreed upon at the Baltic and North Sea 
Radiotelephone Conference, Goteborg, Sweden, 1955, and the Maritime VHF 
Radiotelephone Conference, The Hague, 1957. While the United States is not a 
party to those arrangements (Unjted States observers did attend) and while 
the conferences related only to shipping in the general area of the North Sea, 
Baltic Sea and adjacent waters, the discussions which took place and the re- 
sulting agreements have become a blueprint for future planning, use and ex- 
pansion of the maritime VHF radiotelephone service on an international basis. 
The United States observers made valuable contributions to the deliberations 
so that you will find behind those agreements much of the step-by-step planning 
represented by the several RTCM special oommittee reports and other reports of 
the subject which had been coordinated in the United States through the ac- 
tivities of the RTCM. The significance of these agreements, however, is that 
the essential groundwork has now been laid for the orderly development of 
VHF systems by various countries throughout the world. 

It is impossible, of course, to predict with any certainty the exact manner in 
which the implementation of bridge-to-bridge telephony, as such, will take 





1Telecommunication: Any transmission, emission, or reception of signs, signals, writing, 
images, and sounds or intelligence of any nature by wire, radio, visual, or other electro- 
magnetic systems. 
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root in the ocean areas. It could come first as a result of international agree- 
ment at a future Safety of Life at Sea Conference. On the other hand, it may 
develop gradually as a result of the installation and use of VHF equipment 
to communicate with local harbor systems as the ship enters and leaves port or 
by a limited number of installations installed for the purpose of obtaining ex- 
perience upon which to make a sound implementing decision as suggested in 
Report 2969. It is known that systems of short distance voice communications 
are currently being planned for several major harbors in the European area. 
Except for the Great Lakes area there has, as yet, been no programed imple- 
mentation of VHE systems by the United States. It is, of course, apparent 
that there can be no effective system of bridge-to-bri( go radiotelephone commu- 
nication until there are ships fitted with the proper equipment. The RTCM 
is aware of this problem of implementation. This, in fact, is the essence of rec- 
ommendation 4 of Report No. 2969. Consequently, the RTCM executive commit- 
tee recently organized special committee (SC) 39—“Installation of Bridge-to- 
Bridge Direct Radiotelephone Communication” to report on the possible steps 
which might be taken toward implementation of bridge-to-bridge communi- 
cation in the maritime mobile service. Because of its importance, I attach 
a copy of the terms of reference given the special committee. 


Recommendation 5: “A system of continuing and comprehensive studies by Fed- 
eral agencies of radiocommunications in distress cases’’ 

This problem also has been discussed several times in the past but doubt 
has been expressed as to whether it is appropriate for study by RTCM. Never- 
theless, in view of this recommendation, the representatives of the Treasury 
Department (Coast Guard) and the Federal Communications Commission (the 
two Government agencies directly involved) have been requested to advise as to 
their attitude in the matter. Action is deferred to await their reply. 


Recommendation 6: “The establishment of a mechanism for coordination in the 
study, development, and application of radio and electronic devices and sys- 
tems” 

I have previously given you the purpose and objective of the Radio Technica! 
Commission for Marine Services and listed a number of RTCM reports which to 
gether indicates the close relationship of the organizatton io the Government 
and the maritime industry. The executive committee, accordingly, considers 
that the RTCM is the proper agency to perform the coordination referred to in 
the above recommendation. However, it is recognized that strong support is 
necessary if it is to carry out effectively this function. Every effort is being 
made to strengthen the organizatiin. The degree of such support must, of 
course, stem from the member organizations, 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this report to you on behalf of the 
Radio Technical Commisison for Marine Services and hold myself in readiness 
to give you any further information which will assist you and your committee 
in the study of this case. 

Epwarp M. WEBSTER, 
Commodore, USCG (Retired), Chairman, Radio Technical Commission 
for Marine Services. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE, SC-39 
INSTALLATION OF BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE DIRECT RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Special Committee 39 is established to report on the problems of possible 
steps which might be taken toward implementation of bride-to-bridge communi- 
cation in the maritime mobile service as contained in the following references : 

The committee should review (1) RTCM SC—19 which found “There is an 
expressed need for a short bridge-to-bridge and bridge-to-shore point communi- 
cations system for on-scene communication in distress, rescue, and rendezvous 
Situations as well as for the exchange of identification and navigational in- 
formation”: 

(2) RTCM SC-—30, conclusion 5: “In each of the categories studied, the most 
glaring need is for a universal radiotelephone system of limited range instantly 
available as a navigational aid to provide the man on the bridge—the nian in 
charge of the vessel at the instant—-with a means to communicnte directly and 
instantaneously with his counterpart on vessels in his immediate vicinity or 
With critical Shore points” ; 
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(3) Paragraph 4 (c) of the Committee Report No. 2969: “Bridge-to-bridge 
communication.—The master and navigating officer of a ship have at their 
disposal numerous navigating aids and tools which contribute to the safety of 
their ship and permit assistance to other ships in distress. Either by inter- 
national agreement or by universal practice, practically all oceangoing vessels 
of today carry at least the conventional radiotelegraph, radio direction finder, 
and radar. Record communication between two ships at sea thus is conducted 
between the bridges of two ships by relay through the radio officer and the 
radiotelegraph installation. 

“An additional aid in the form of a more rapid and intimate means of com- 
munication between the bridges over relatively short distances has considerable 
merit. The radiotelephone for marine use has been highly developed and can 
readily be operated from ship to ship without any more difficulty than is ex- 
perienced in the use of the telephone ashore. 

“The bridge radiotelephone is universal on the large ships sailing the Great 
Lakes and it has proved its worth on those waters as an important navigation 
safety tool, but its advantages have not been fully exploited on the high seas. 

“The installation of this apparatus on United States ships sailing the high seas 
is purely voluntary and not required by statute or international agreement. No 
United States Government agency has statutory authority to require its installa- 
tion on American ships. Even so, full effectiveness of such equipment cannot 
be achieved without international acceptance. This is a subject appropriate 
for study and investigation as to the practical usefulness and need of so-called 
bridge-to-bridge radiotelephone communication as a prelude to carrying the sub- 
ject to the international level for consideration and action. 

“In the meantime, by more voluntary installation on United States ships, 
particularly on the larger, faster vessels, experience can be had and encourage- 
ment given to foreign ships to do likewise. 

“It is understood that a few oceangoing ships of the United States have in- 
stalled bridge-operated radiotelephone apparatus. However, there are other 
shipowners who have either removed such equipment from their ships or who 
have hesitated to make such installations because of disagreement between 
themselves and the radio officers as to the operation of such apparatus. It is 
not believed that these difficulties are insurmountable. Therefore, both parties 
are urged, in the interest of safety of life at sea, to arrive at a practical solu- 
tion which will have the effect of utilizing the advantage of the radiotelephone 
for instantaneous communication.” 

Approved by executive committee at its meeting July 23, 1957. 


The Cuarrman. The committee will be adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


x 








